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THE SHIRAS BILL. 


WE reprint the text of the measure introduced in the 
House by Hon. George Shiras 3d, of Pennsylvania, to 
put wildfowl under Federal control as to shooting seasons. 

The bill has awakened wide interest, as is shown by the 
comments on it which we print from the pens of State 
game commissioners and wardens and others. The New 
York League convention in Syracuse last week indorsed 
the principle of a Federal wildfowl law. It is probable 
that other game protective associations will express sim- 
ilar views. 











JOSEPH W. COLLINS. 


WE record with sorrow the passing away of Joseph 
W. Collins, Chairman of the Massachusetts Commission 
of Fisheries and Game. Captain Collins was seized with 
pneumonia on Monday of last week, and died on the fol- 
lowing Friday, December 9. 

His death is a public loss. When the direction of the 
Massachusetts fish culture and protection aygd the preser- 
vation of game was intrusted to Captain Collins, upon 
his appointment to the Commission five years ago, he 
brought to the office those rare qualifications for the work 
which his friends knew meant a new era in the fish and 
game interests of the Commonwealth. A deep sea fisher- 
man, an expert in naval construction, a student of the 
life histories of fishes and of fish culture, an administra- 
tor of high executive ability, and withal equipped with 
earnestness, enthusiasm and devotion, and a genius for 
hard work, he addressed himself to the task set before 
him, revolutionized the methods of work of the depart- 
ment, impressed upon the entire service his own spirit, 
commanded for it the public respect and confidence and 
co-operation, and placed the Massachusetts Commission 
in the first rank of those which were doing honest, intelli- 
gent service and achieving results. His breadth of view, 
intelligence of perception, and practical common sense 
methods contributed to a success which was doubly 
assured because his whole heart was in the work. 

The results achieved by the Massachusetts Commission 
are known to the citizens of the Comonwealth and to a 
wide public, as manifest in the game and fish conditions 
now prevailing in such bright contrast with those of five 
years ago. We have said that the death of Captain Col- 
lins means a public loss. It will be difficult to fill the 
vacant place. Whoever shall assume the duties he has 
laid down will find the task simpler than the one he 
undertook; it has been made simple by those five years of 
upbuilding which entitle him to the grateful memory of 
the public he has so richly and so permanently benefited. 








NOT A DEFEAT. 


Tue New York Court of Appeals has sustained the 
Appellate Division in finding for the defendants in the 
celebrated suit brought by the New York game authorities 
to recover penalties from the Arctic Freezer Company 
for the possession of game in close season. The original 
suit was for penalties aggregating $1,168,315; but one 
after another of the counts was dismissed until the sum 
at issue on final appeal was $9,960, this amount being the 
penalty for 100 grouse, 100 quail, 96 woodcock, and 100 
ducks, the possession of which in close season by the 
defendants was assented to by both sides for the purpose 
of making an agreed issue. 

The State has lost its case. But in a larger sense it has 
not suffered a defeat. 

The Court of Appeals has followed its own precedent 
in the Buffalo fish case by holding that the language of 
the statute, under which the suit was brought, did not 
show an intention on the part of the Legislature to make 
the prohibition of game possession in close season ap- 
plicable to game which had been imported from without 
the State, Under such an interpretation, manifestly the 





Arctic Freezer Company was not liable for the game birds 
which it had derived from sources beyond New York. 

But while deciding in the specific case before it that the 
statute did not prohibit the possession of game killed 
without the State, the Court is extremely careful to say 
that its finding does not affect the question of the consti- 
tutionality of a statute which should forbid the possession 
of imported game. 

So solicitous are the learned Justices lest their decision 
should be misinterpreted, they. have taken occasion to 
set forth very clearly and convincingly the principle that 
it is quite within the power of the State to regulate pos- 
session both of its own game and of that which has been 
brought in from other States. There is no uncertainty in 
the language in which the Court declares as to the power 
of the Legislature to close the game market to all game: 

The right to pass laws for the protection of game being con- 
ceded, as in view of the authorities it must be, the method of afford- 
ing protection is necessarily within the discretion of the Legisla- 
ture. It may provide a close season for the taking of game, and 
may prohibit the possession or sale of game during that season. 
It may close the game market throughout the State during the 
period of prohibition, in order to remove temptation from poach- 
crs and pot-hunters, who are apt not to run the risk of taking 
game out of season if they cannot sell it. To do this effectively 
it may be necessary to close the market as to game taken without 
the State, as well as within, for there are no marks by which 
birds killed in Michigan can be distinguished from those killed 
in New York. When enacting a game law, the Legislature may 
provide for its ready enforcement, not simply by making the 
possession of game during the close season presumptive evi- 
dence of a violation of the statute, but it may go further, and, 
in order to prevent evasion, fraud and perjury, may prohibit the 
pcssession of game in this State during the close season, even if 
it was taken in another State and brought here during the open 
season. The action of Congress has taken away all questions of 
interstate commerce, so thit the State can act with entire free- 
dom, and can prevent the shipment of game into or out of its 


own territory; znd if game is imported, it can regulate or pro- ° 


hibit the sale thereof. Such provisions are warranted by the 
police power, and are not in conflict with either the State or 
Federal constitution. 


Such a reaffirmation of the constitutional authority of 
the State to control all game within its borders, whether 
native or imported, alive or dead, is a new victory for 
game protection. 











THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 


In the President’s message, sent to Congress last week, 
there is not a little that possesses a special interest for 
sportsmen. One of his recommendations will appeal with 
great force to the big-game hunters, among whom Mr. 
Roosevelt himself is such a shining light. 

It seems now a good many years since the Forest AND 
STREAM first called attention to the great opportunities 
offered for the preservation of our great game by the 
forest reservations, and declared that in each of these 
forest reservations there should be set apart as a refuge 
for big game a large area, where hunting should be abso- 
lutely prohibited, and where such big game might live and 
increase unmolested. At that time we pointed out that 
the Yellowstone Park was such a refuge in fact, though 
not in name, called attention to the great increase there 
of the large wild animals, and explained that what had 
happened there might—with proper protection—happen 
anywhere else in the mountains. Soon after this, the 
suggestion was taken up by the Executive Committee of 
the Boone and Crockett Club, who, recognizing its reason- 
ableness, advocated it with great earnestness, and for 
some years now it has seemed to all big-game hunters a 
thing that should be done, and done quickly. Public 
opinion has grown about it, and the time, we believe, is 
not distant when the necessary action will be taken by 
Congress. 

No one knows better than President Roosevelt how im- 
portant this matter is, and it is gratifying to be able to 
quote from his message the following recommendation: 


In connection with the work of the forest reserves, I desire 
again to urge upon the Congress the importance of authorizing 
the President to set aside certain portions of these reserves or 
other public lands as game refuges for the preservation of the 
bison, the wapiti and other large beasts once so abundant in our 
woods and mountains, and on our great plains and now tending 
toward extinetion. Every support should be given to the 
authorities of the Yellowstone Park in their successful efforts at 
preserving the large creatures therein, and at very little expense 
portions of the public domain in other regions which are wholly 
unsuited to agricultural settlement could2 be similarly utilized. 
We owe it to future generations to keep alive the noble and 
beautiful creatures which by their presence add such distinctive 
character to the American wilderness. The limits of the Yellow- 
stone Park should be extended southward. The cafion of the 


Colorado should be made a national park, and the national park 
system should include the Yosemite and as many as possible 
of the groves of giant trees in California, 


Undoubtedly the number of our national parks should 
be increased, and those which we possess should be en- 
larged, whenever this can be done without infringing on 
the rights of people. Besides the parks recommended by 
the President, may be suggested the main divide of the 
Rocky Mountains, from the Great Northern Railway 
north to the Canadian boundary line, and from the 
western border of the Blackfoot Indian Reservation west 
over the mountains beyond McDonald Lake and ereek. 
This is the famous St. Mary’s country, so well known 
to many of our readers, 

Mr. Roosevelt’s remarks about the forest reserves will 
be indorsed by everyone who has given any study to the 
subject, and his recommendation—more than once. made 
before—that all Government forest work should be placed 
in the Department of Agriculture ought at once to be 
acted on by Congress. 

The paragraphs concerning the natural products of 
Alaska possess also especial interest. We have frequently 
called attention to the rapid destruction there of fish and 
game since the discovery of gold, and consequent irrup- 
tion of white settlers, and when we recognize that the 
lives of the natives—and often of the white immigrants— 
depend on this food supply, its protection becomes im- 
portant from the human as well as the sentimental stand- 
point. The message’ says: 

Salmon hatcheries should be established in many different 
streams, so as to secure the preservation of this valuable food 
fish. Salmon fisheries and canneries should be prohibited on 
certain of the rivers where the mass of those Indians dwell who 
live almost exclusively on fish. 

The Alaskan natives are kindly, intelligent, anxious to learn, 
and willing to work. Those who have come under the influence 
of civilization, even for a limited period, have proved their capa- 
bility of becoming self-supporting, self-respecting citizens, and 
ask only for tke just enforcement of law and intelligent instruc- 
tion and supervision. Others living in more remote regions, 
primitive, simple hunters and fisher folk, who know only the life 
of the woods and the waters, are daily being confronted with 
twentieth century civilization, with all of its complexities. Their 
country is being overrun by strangers, the game slaughtered 
and driven away, the streams depleted of fish, and hitherto un- 
known and fatal diseases brought to them, all of which com- 
bine to produce a state of abject poverty and want which must 
result in their extinction. Action in their interest is demanded 
by every consideration of justice and humanity. 

The salmon canneries as yet are confined to southern 
Alaska, where they have enormously reduced the supply of 
fish, and have made some streams absolutely barren. In the 
northern rivers—to mention only the Kuskoquim and the 
Yukon—the salmon form almost the sole food supply of 
the natives, and if this food supply shall be cut off, noth- 
ing will remain for these poor people save death by 
starvation. The erection of canning factories on the 
shores and streams of northern Alaska should be 
prohibited. 

This we believe to be the opinion held by Mr. Geo. T. 
Emmons, of the United States Navy, whose long resi- 
dence in Alaska and careful study of the natural, and 
later artificial, conditions there, makes him better qualified 
than almost any other man to speak on this subject. 








A Few years ago the forest fires of Michigan and Wis- 
consin horrified the public by their destruction of human 
life. Lumbering towns, saw-mills, and the log cabins 
of settlers, were swept out of existence, while men, 
women and children fled to swamps, rivers and lakes, that 
were not overtaken before reaching such refuges, and 
those hid themselves beneath the waters, in the effort to 
escape from the flames. 

As settlements have increased in the more remote dis- 
tricts, and as the horrors of fire have become more and 
more appreciated, people lave learned to take greater 
precautions. Almost all the Western States have laws— 
more or less well enforced—prohibiting under severe pen- 
alties carelessness with regard to outdoor fires. Since 
cattle became so numerous on the prairies west of the 
Missouri River, and since the burning over of the range 
is the greatest misfortune that can happen to a cattleman, 
every cowboy is a fire guard. Those who have read 
President Roosevelt’s interesting book, “Ranch Life and 
the Hunting Trail,’ are familiar with some of the ex- 
pedients to which cowmen resort to extinguish fires that 
haye unluckily started on the range, 
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Under the Tall Pine Tree. 


Ir ’tis ever your lot, dear friends, to wander down 
to sunny Dixie in the bleak and barren snow time of 
the North, I hope you will chance upon the “happy 
hunting grounds” in and about Moss Neck, North 
Carolina, where there seems to be a perpetual ever- 
greenness, and you walk upon pine needles and breathe 
the life-giving, aromatic odor of the pines. There 
the noble partridge whirs away from beneath your very 
feet, and you dream the long days away in a sort of 
perpetual, glorified October. 7 

There is the Lodge, the dear, bright Lodge, where 
you are welcomed on the night of your arrival by the 
courteous General and his charming wife, and as you 
gaze about you upon the cheery interior with its wide, 
bright windows, hunting trophies, its many guns and 
hunting pictures, and best of all, upon its glorious 
open fires of the famous “light ’ood.” dancing up its 
wide chimneys and sending out its crimson glow upon 
all around; you register a solemn vow that noth- 
ing short of absolute duty will tear you away from 
this enchanted spot in oh! so long a time—— 

Are you a sportsman? Then what keen delight to 
start out bright and early for an all day tramp. To 
wander through large forests of pines and beautiful 
bright holly with its glassy leaves and scarlet berries, 
to hear the whir of the partridge and see large coveys 
rise before you, on the wings of the winds and off to 
the thicket—and to see the rabbits scud away from 
beneath your feet: but last, and best of all, to come 
home heavily laden with many braces of the noble 
quail. To come back very late and very tired, but per- 
fectly happy; to tell the deeply interested people of the 
Lodge all about your mighty prowess, and then to dine 
on quail and other good things of this earth and to 
sit around a roaring “fat pine” fire and go over again 
your day’s work—the number of doubles you made 
and how you killed that last bird as it whirled and flew 
over your head. All this to the accompaniment of 
some good old Scuppernong wine, with a “night cap 
after (just to take the chill off and to finish up a good 
day’s sport) of a little North Carolina old corn whiskey. 

Among the objects of greatest interest about Moss 
Neck: is that mysterious tribe of Indians known as the 
Croatans. And although it may surprise you much to 
know that in this noble, free country of ours there are 
a few people outside of our dusky African brother 
who are free and equal, and that there are some Indians 
who do not live on reservations and have not had their 
land taken away from them—still such is the case. But 
it was an accident and happened in this fashion: y 

“Long years ago,” as far back as the days of Sir 
Walter Raleigh, that noble gentleman (if I remember 
correctly) came with a colony and settled upon Roan- 
oke Island. There they found a race of friendly In- 
dians with whom they lived on amicable terms. After 
a bit, however, Sir Walter sailed away again, leaving 
about a hundred settlers and the friendly Indians and 
promising soon to return. But all things did not turn 
out as Sir Walter anticipated and he was prevented 
from returning by some slight inconvenience in the 
way of having his head chopped off or some other 
little difference of opinion between himself and the 
good Queen Bess. 


So years passed before anyone again landed on 
Roanoke Island, and when they did they found it de- 
serted alike by white man and Indian, and the only 
sign that it had ever been inhabited was a piece of 
board stuck up on a pole and upon which was written 
the name Croatan. 

Years after this, when they explored further down, 
they found not far from the coast of North Carolina a 
race of very civilized, friendly Indians—a seemingly 
polyglot race, many of whom had English names and 
spoke English, and yet they lived and looked like In- 
dians, and the name of the tribe was Croatan. And 
that is the worthy, clean and law-abiding race that you 
now see in and about Moss Neck. A race strong in 
their dislikes, but strong in friendship, and if you treat 
them well your good friends forever and ever. 

Should you ever go to Moss Neck or the Lodge, 
there is one person I want you to meet and that is 
Diana Hunter. Diana is a good sportswoman, but 
Diana, like Czsar, was ambitious. Unlike the noble 
Roman, however, it did not bring her to an untimely 
end, but only a partridge died. It was in this fashion: 
Diana had shot many an unsuspecting bird “settin’” (I 
believe sitting is the more polite phrase, but not in 
North Carolina.) Full a score of trusting robins, 
thinking she looked entirely harmless, sat perfectly 
still on a comfortable twig, and met an early death. 
And many an empty shell had Diana nailed, when 
thrown high in the air for her by some of the young 
sports at the Lodge. But, as I say, she was ambitious, 
and kill a bird on the wing she must and would. Twice 
she went out with the General and with no sport what- 
ever beyond a mild question, after the birds rose and 
the shots vollied out, of “Did you shoot that time, 
General?” And the General, being as much like George 
Washington as Diana like Cesar, was obliged to an- 
swer “I shot, Diana.” 

But the third time out she made up her mind, and 
then the quail was as good as dead.’ After skirting 
about a stubblefield for a short time good “Jim” made 
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a stand and good “Guy” backed him. My! what a 
beautiful covey it was, and the General was so busy 
making doubles and doing other fine “stunts” that he 
never knew what Diana was doing off there on his 
left until he was aroused by a war-whoop that an In- 
dian would have thought undignified, and looking 
around in.amazement he saw Diana jumping up and 
down in her tracks, regardless of mud and water and 
yelling, “Oh! I killed one,” “I killed one,” and so she 
had! Killed him neat and clean and going straight 
away like a bullet. After that she killed six more on 
the wing, and now she is looking for more worlds to 
conquer. (But I believe that is like Alexander, not 
Cesar.) Anyhow, my Diana is like the great ones of 
this earth. 

You need not laugh, Madam! For if you think you 
can do better than six birds the first season’s shooting 
on the wing, and a new gun to which you are not 
well used, all I have got to say is, I dare you to try! 

And if you are good perhaps Diana will take you 
with us for a drive to Lumberton, eight miles away— 
a quaint, flat litthe Southern town with its cottage-like 
houses, its old world court house and its many teams 
of mules and bales of cotton. And the ride there is so 
beautiful and unusual. Over long echoing bridges that 
span the creek and the Lumber River, otherwise known 
as Drowning Creek, on account of its treacherous 
sands; through tall clumps of oaks and cypress, hung 
with great bunches of mistletoe and the lovely, feath- 
ery, gray Southern moss; through forests of beauti- 
ful, brilliant holly upon which the sun seems always to 
shine as though it said: “I am with you always to cheer 
you on your way, down here in Dixie.” 

And last and most, and best of all—the pine tree— 
the noble, mighty pine, with its long, green “straws,” 
its giant trunk, its beautiful evergreen top, waving and 
murmuring and shaking its kingly head to the strong 
breeze, like the sound of many waters. 

Verily, “I love these pines because a voice is theirs 
that ever whispers of the infinite sea.” H. M. G. 





Floating Down the Mississippi. 
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A Journey Through the Swamps, 


Not far from Casen’s there were several “rag houses” 
or tents on the west side of the river, and on the op- 
posite side there were some fires built under long sheet- 
iron boiling pans set in the slope of the river bank. Near 
each pan were two negroes—man and woman—standing 
at sink-like tables picking over the contents of the sinks 
with rapid motion. The pickers merely glanced at me, 
and then turned to their work. They were engaged in the 
most exciting sure-thing gambling imaginable, and 
gambling has charms for the black man above anything 
else he can do. 

They were picking the meat from shells after having 
boiled them in the vats to kill the mussels. It was “sure- 
thing” gambling, because the shells were worth $10 a ton 
at least, while any one of the shells might contain a pearl 
worth a thousand dollars. Commonly a negro in the bot- 
toms will stop everything to look at a stranger, but these 
did not, and they begrudged the time it took to answer 
the questions I had to ask. They were digging a thousand 
pounds of shells a day per man—and as they worked 25 
days a month, their wages amounted to $125. In lumber 
camps they could earn from $1 to $2 a day, and the best 
they could do in the cotton fields picking would be $2.50. 
In addition to the shells were found “slugs,” or rough 
pearls, with a market value of $1.25 per ounce; and pearls 
which would bring from $1 to $5,000. 

The negroes were from White River, where the first 
pearl boom and rush of the lower Mississippi happened 
some years ago. Now that the hordes of fortune 
seekers had depleted the White River beds, they. 
were seeking pearls and shells in other streams. Some 
of them came from the valleys of streams whose sand- 
bars were covered with shells, and now that the White 
River excitement had died away, they remembered the 
shells of their home streams, and returned to them with 
their tongs, frequently to discover valuable beds of button 
pearl, and even the “priceless pearls.” 

It was a long time before the St. Francis was “mus- 
seled,” because it was so nearly inaccessible, and its scant 
population gave few or no recruits to the White River 
rush. But on the lower reaches the sand-bars were seen 
to have “dead shells” on them, and these led to the dis- 
covery of large beds here and there along the river, and 
finally to the advance up stream by the more ambitious. 

On coming into one eddy—stillwater—I found two 
negroes in johnboats dredging. It was work similar to 
digging oysters. Beds are discovered by treading on the 
river bottom with the tongs back and forth till the crink- 
ling of shells is felt. The tongs are made of two feed- 
forks bent and jointed by a blacksmith. Above the joint 
handles are fixed so that when the handles are opened the 
forks separate. The handles are simply a round pole 
sawed up the middle, and when they come together, 
shears-fashion, a good grip is had on the round surface. 
A bed twelve feet under water can be reached with these. 
But in deeper water “crow’s feet,” a gas pipe with a long 
trail of string and grapples made of twisted telegraph 
wire, is dragged along the river bottom broadside to, the 
mussels ¢losing on the grapples, Jn very shallow water 
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men waded in with feed forks and pitched the shells into 
the boat. Of the workers in the South, the pearl hunters 
were the most eager of any that I saw. 

Soon after I saw the negroes, I drifted around a small 
bend in the river, and there on the sand-bar were wild 
turkeys—lean, sleek, gourd-shaped birds—with the sun 
glinting across their backs, and the large-eyedness 
described so often by hunters. Thirty yards away, feed- 
ing and looking nervously about, they allowed my boat 
to approach much closer. I was in a quandary. I had 
never killed a wild turkey; my 10-gauge was loaded with 
BBs, and I even looked along the barrel at one particu- 
larly interesting big fellow as they walked into a willow 
maze toward the wouds. But I didn’t shoot, for it wasn’t 
worth while to do so merely to kill. I was less scrupulous 
with ducks, for I needed them to eat, but a turkey is a 
differen proposition, being too fine a bird to take from 
Arkansas neighbors. A few miles below I came to 
Parkins, and mailed letters there. Away back there in the 
swamps, the town looked lonely, more than any place yet 
seen, but the echoing cry of a locomotive awakened one’s 
hopes. Parkins is one of the three railroad crossings. 

Below Parkins, at the railroad bridge, is the house of 
the St. Francis Club. An old, gray-haired mammy there 
said none of the members were round, just a visitor from 
Little Rock. “Not many of the club members comes heah 
now. They got to lawing and rowing and fussing, and 
they done fit up and ain’t coming no moh.” The Arkansas 
non-resident laws pinch harder in some localities than in 
others. As I started to go on down the river a man 
asked would I set him over the river, which I did. But 
when he saw I was going on down river, he came on with 
me for half a mile, and pointed out his tent on the bank; 
he was a pearler, and wouldn’t I come in for the night? 
So I became acquainted with Joe Fondrens. 

Fondrens’ wife and two children live with him in his 
big tent. The little tots were rosy-cheeked, plump, and 
as happy as could be. Under the table were two boxes, 
one filled with ginger-snaps, the other with soda crackers, 
and whenever they wanted to, the boy and girl took one 
or a handful to eat. Their appetites for such were no 
longer ravenous. They had had enough. 

On the far side of the river were two cows, which some- 
times swam across to the tent to be milked. When they 
didn’t swim, Fondrens and his wife crossed in the john- 
boat and milked them. The family drank slightly sour, 
tainted milk by preference; but there was a plenty of 
sweet milk for the stranger when we all gathered round 
for supper. Clear-eyed, open-faced, strong and healthy, 
Fondrens leaned back in his chair or lounged on the cot 
easy befere the world, able to make a hundred dollars a 
month without sweating much over it. The cold weather 
which fringed the edge of the stream with glassy ice did 
not trouble him—he would go to town after supplies, or 
sit around and play with the children on such days. With 
the weather right and the water comfortable, he’d lift his 


living—a good one—from the bottom of the stream at the 
foot of the bank. 


The ground in the tent was covered with old carpets, 
and Mrs, Fondrens went over them with a broom just as 
fussily as though it was in a “frame house and not a 
tent,” the men folks chuckling about it as. usual. Two 
stoves kept the tent more than warm on a cool night, 
good hackberry furnishing the blaze. When the lights 
were out the outdoors seemed closely related to the in- 
doors of the tent. I had never slept in an inclosed tent 
before, save on my boat. It was unlike the lean-to; it 
was not as if housed in by boards; the stillness, light, 
sensation of sleeping under the open sky was there, with- 
out the chill atmosphere. I slept with both eyes shut. 

Fondrens’ vat for boiling out holds 500 pounds of 
shells. The vat rests parallel to the bank, or any way so 
that under it can be poked sticks and wood to boil the 
contents. A single length of stove-pipe serves as a chim- 
ney. When the water comes to a boil, or near it, the 
mussels open up, killed. Then they are thrown with a 
fork to the table—sink—where the musseler plucks out 
the meat and throws it down the bank, where the hogs 
eat it, and the shells to the pile, worth $10 a ton right 
there, or $12 on the cars. 

They dig one day and cook the next; sometimes, if not 
too tired, digging and cooking on the same day. In 
twenty-five days, in addition to the value of the shells, as 
much as $75 worth of slugs are picked out, and some- 
times-a pearl worth from a dollar to—what one’s luck is 
worth. Some men pay little attention to the slugs and 
pearls—the little things are overlooked and go into the 
shell heap or down to the swine, perhaps slipping between 
the cracks of the ill-constructed sink into the mud drips. 
Fondrens’ pardner had such a sink, and “never did have 
any luck with the pearls.” 

The pearl of high price is round and radiant—the ball 
pearl. There is the button pearl, flat, and biscuit, not so 
flat, and the pear-shaped, the egg-shaped, and capsules; 
Fondrens’ best was pear-shaped and brought $60. He 
had one or two little fellows, worth $20 or $30, which he 
showed me. 

But mostly the shells yield “slugs.” Why such a name 
was given to pretty trinkets I can’t understand. They 
are of all shapes, some of which have names. A rosebud, 
for instance, is flat on one side and crinkled on the other, 
and are worth a dollar to $50. Many are dog-teeth—long, 
pointed, and round or grooved. 

These slugs are sorted by some of the shellers, and 
unusually large ones bring as much as a few dollars, and 
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some oly a quarter, while from $1.28 to $$ ati Gtittce, if 
care is taken to assort them. How these slugs are worked 
over for the market by the jewelers may be imagined by 
the advertiséments of “real” pearls for sale in various 
papers. A tritk of the trade is to take some of the 
shoulders of mere button shells and from a round knob 
work out a “perl” with the dull side hidden by the set- 
ting. It makes as pretty an ornament as the genuine ball 
pearl, but is worth only the time spent in working it out. 

They find the mussels in beds, usually just below the 
bend off a sand-bar, and in the deeper water toward the 
bluff bank. The large shells are down the center of the 
bed, and toward the edge are the little ones. Dredge out 
the big ones, and the space is filled in from the sides. The 
line of mussels is well marked, and the darkies I saw be- 
gan at the upper end of the bed, worked clear across it, 
and then back again, a distance of six or seven feet where 
I saw them. Some beds are as wide as the river. At the 
edge the tongs sometimes landed on the sand, and then 
darky just wiggled and walked it along on the bot- 
tom till the sound of shells being trod on came up the 
handles with the feel, whereupon he got the tong maw 
over a bunch and brought them up. Most of the St. 
Farncis shells are “nigger heads,” and are better for but- 
ton making than the Higgison eyes. Rarely is a Higgison 
eye caught in the St. Francis, though I saw a couple of 
the shells there. “Wash-boards” are not much account, 
and are thrown away, but white clams and butterflies are 
worth $40 a ton, and are used in making pistol grips, and 
such finery. The diggers, so far as I heard, never sort 
the shells, but get $10 a ton for them, including the bunch 
of white clams that often run as high as a hundred pounds 
to the ton of digging. 

I was at Fondrens’ till the morning of December 16, 
and then pulled on down the river, and found the banks 
growing higher as I went further on, as I had been told 
they would. The woods were of novel appearance because 
of the vines that now hung conspicuously from the trees, 
some like ropes clear from the top of a 75-foot branch, 
causing one to wonder whether they climbed up and then 
swung clear, or reached down. There were matted tangles 
and again great trees under which no brush was growing. 
A look across the bottoms from the top of a bank showed 
a mass of flat lands, some of it dead level and some roll- 
ing gently, and some in‘ almost hummocky roughness. 
There were ditch-like sloughs leading away with the 
rims higher than the ground on either side, as if they had 
really been dug with shovels. Some of these have names, 
are Horse Shoe Bayous and Big Lake Sloughs. They in- 
dicate ancient courses of the St. Francis, or where the 
mud was softer during the overflow than elsewhere, and 
oozed away in mucky flood, leaving natural drains and a 
series of pond holes. 

I saw some mallard ducks at intervals, and soon came 
to associate them with clearings just below the sand-bars 
where I put them up. They were not very wild, but still 
kept at long range. Why they choose to rest and feed 
just above the swamp land farms I could not determine; 
yet the sand-bars for miles would be barren of this game, 
and then they would appear when the thinning under- 
brush, the deadenings, and the straggling fences, with 
yelping dogs, staring canerooters and slouching humans, 

indicated the advance of civilization into the “bresh.” 

' On the sand-bars I saw the tracks of a considerable 
variety of animals—’coons, mink, rabbits, wild turkeys, a 
deer or two, and some wildcats. One might say that it 
was just a long succession of woods, sand-bars, and clear- 
ings marking the miles from end to end of the St. Francis 
that I saw. It was clearly a “monotonous” region, of the 
sort that some temperaments find utterly unbearable. 
There was no “excitement” in the air, a Baltimore oriole 
giving the loudest yell I heard, and great flocks of un- 
dignified, chattering, impudent robins coming down to 
splash and drink morning and evening were the most of 
the company I had. The robins did not hold their heads 
up and hop around as on a northern lawn; but some 
actually walked and chattered like blackbirds, though not 
so loud. Sometimes I saw fox squirrels running among 
the branches, or on the ground, and frequently I saw 
hawks, and several eagles—big fellows. 

Just above Big Bayou I found a little tarred paper and 
drift-wood cabin boat, with a man of reddish mustache in 
the doorway, who said his name was Charlie Gunlock, 
the companion of Mitchell on many trips, and who was 
glad to-hear from his friend. A few days before he had 
shot at a deer three times “200 yards away,” and it didn’t 
move till the last shot, when it jumped sideways and fell 
dead, all three bullets in its breast, put there in the cold- 
blooded fashion that German hunters have. He was go- 
ing to Wynne in the morning with fifteen ‘coon hides 
dressed better than any other hides on the river. At Big 
Bayou, a few miles below, I was at the mouth of one of 
the streams coming clear from St. Francis Lake, another 
outlet of the swamps, but impassable on account of low 
water and fallen trees. 

Port Levesque is the post-office, a couple or three miles 
out from Wilkinson’s Ferry, and the place where Witts- 
burg’s mail goes now, since its post-office was discon- 
tinued. 

Wittsburg was a steamboat town forty years ago—2,000 
inhabitants, and a thriving trade, lots of whiskey and full 
of life. The houses have all been torn down, and as I 
floated past in the current, Crawley’s Ridge, where the 
town had been built, presented just a pastoral scene— 


some forest, farming in what had been the principal - 


streets, and a lone horseman coming down to ford the 
stream. But the ridge was a welcome slight—an elevation 
called by the swamp people “our levee,” to which they flee 
when the artificial one along the Mississippi breaks, and 
to which they swim their cattle, sometimes for ten miles, 
resting them on the ridges in water knee-deep. Wilkin- 
son, of the ferry at Big Bayou, told of a noted old steer 
that refused to be driven and escaped the dug-out cowmen 
to swim without resting for six or seven miles through 
the woods and over the opens to safety. 

“T’ve seen cattle standing side-deep in the water,” Wil- 
kinson said, “and it as cold as ice. They’d just stand 
there with their noses out, and all of a sudden they’d roll 
over, and floating away, with their legs out, chilled 
and stiff. Yessir. If it hadn’t been for people living in a 
fool’s paradise and expecting the levee was going to hold 
and not driving their cattle over to the ridge, not any cat- 
tle would be lost. But them engineers promise the levee’l! 
hold, and.people believes them, and then—then it breaks; 


it always does when the water’s a little high, and we get 
drowned out. If we had any say there wouldn’t be ne 
levee. We'd get our land covered over with silt after a 
time and it would be well fertilized, and by and by we'd 
bé above the water. If the Government’s got to spend 
money shoveling dirt; and paying big money out, why 
don’t they build mounts to put the stock on and for peo- 
ple to go, too—a mound of &déh plantation, and then 
everybody would be all right; or why don’t they do like 
Eads said, and build levees crosswise the valley, and 
check the current and make it drop the sediment? Vi 
tell you why they don’t. They know that if they got the 
bottoms filled in a hull lot of them levee board grafters 
ud lose their jobs, or their children would, and then 
they'd have to think up a new scheme, when the old 
scheme would do just as well. Why—why—” 

And so on. The man back in the bottoms is up on the 
levee question from his point of view. He keeps a flat- 
Loat lying alongside his house when the river gets up, and 
he’s becoming more and more forehanded, not paying so 
much attention to Government predictions as he used to 
as regards the levees holding, but getting his cattle back 
to the great natural levee known as Crawley’s Ridge; as 
soon as the rise becomes menacing at Cairo, the cattle 
are rushed to the hills. ; 

Not far below Wittsburg is Crown’s Ditch, noted be- 
cause of a man’s efforts to drain a lake back from the 
river a bit. He spent some thousands of dollars digging, 
and then the discovery was made that the lake level was 
zhout 12 feet below the level of the river, so they stopped 
aigging. Crown Ditch Eddy had a fine bed of shells in 
it, and many a white clam was taken out there. ; 

Wittsburg was the place to which Old John Pattison 
came from his home in the brakes fifteen miles away. 
Pattison was a noted swamp angel. He had a past that 
kept him in the brakes, and a present that was interest- 
ing. One time he swam the river at Wittsburg when it 
was high and ice was forming. He hit the trail for home, 
not minding what happened, being in a hilarious condi- 
tion. His two dogs found a panther in the road and 
tackled it. Another panther came to the rescue of the 
first, and a third came, too. Old John awakened to the 
fact that something was doing in the murk blackness of 
night, dismounted from his horse and drew his knife. He 
found a pile of dogs and panthers in the road, a lively, 
screaming pile, but which he couldn’t make out well 
enough to see what was which. He thought a while, and 
then noticed that the dogs had different hair from the 
cats, upon which he took to jabbing the knife into the 
cat hair hilt deep. In the morning, a neighbor came 
along and found Old Pattison with his feet on a pile of 
three dead panthers, and his head on his two sleeping 
dogs, himself also sleeping, a contented smile on his face, 
a bloody knife in his hands, and icicles in his long 
whiskers. 

For several days the sun had been gradually fading 
away in a haze. Along about noon on December 18 I 
missed the sun altogether, and glancing around saw that 
the haze was come to be a cloud, covering the sky, while 
the air was damp and shivery. I began to freshen up on 
the oars, and hunt some secluded nook in which to pass 
a rainstorm. It was a long pull, my spirits growing 


gloomier as the sky came down closer to the tree tops. It ° 


seemed as if the rain would not hold off another minute; 
stray whiffs of mist did come at intervals. I pulled hard 
on the oars and made good time, but I hit logs once in a 
while, there not being enough current to indicate their 
presence. 

It was such a day as had seen me swamped on the Mis- 
sissippi, though much colder. I wanted a little bayou or 
pocket out of reach of winds, and went searching for one. 
But the river was much wider now than above Parkins, 
where numerous bayous come in, and the banks were far 
higher—thirty feet from the water to the crest of the 
steep “slip bank.”. The afternoon waned as I rowed on 
and on. No pocket presented itself, and the weather 
grew grayer, moister and gloomier as the twilight closed 
down. 

Not far ahead was L’Arquille River, coming into the 
St. Francis, but though the name as pronounced by a 
man whom I hailed at a landing sounded familiar, I could 
not place the stream, nor tell from which side it came 
into the St. Francis. 

Dusk came, and as I rounded a bend a high ridge of 
land loomed before me—Crawley’s Ridge. I could see a 
tent or two, some shacks, and partial clearings on the 
hillside, while before me another stillwater was entered 
by the St. Francis at right angles. It was a long, wide 
reach of water, and which way to go was now a question; 
either way might be up stream, and as far as I could see 
there was no sheltering place for my boat. It was worse, 
in fact, than a mile up the St, Francis. But I could not 
see anything plainly. Suddenly, far to the left, a glimmer 
of lamp light showed so close to the water’s edge that it 
could mean only one thing—a cabin boat. I had heard 
stories of St. Francis River shanty boat men, and I re- 
called the bloody theme of some of these. Nevertheless 
those clouds dragging among the trees along the back of 
Crawley’s Ridge were more ominous. As the skiff headed 
toward the light, the wind began to blow, lifting along 
the eddy and snatching bits of spray from the tops of 
little waves. A hundred rods further on the waves were 
rolling a foot high, but I ran under the bow of a steamer- 
hull model boat, and a little man, bow-legged and crippled, 
came to the door to see what the stroke of oarlocks meant. 

“Come in, come in!” he said, on seeing me. “Come in; 
theh ain’t no women folks here to bother you! Come 
right in, strangeh !” 

Then the rain began to pour down like a summer 
shower, and inside with my duffle I was ready to listen; 
and well I might be, for my host was an Aries Person of 
the Fire Triplicity. Raymonp S. Spears. 





Camera Shots at Big Game. 


Messrs. Dousiepay,. Pace & Co. have published a new edition 
of “Camera Shots at Big Game,” by Mr. and Mrs, A. G. Walli- 
han, with an introduction by President Roosevelt. The volume 
was described at length in Forest anp Stream at the time of the 
original publication, and we have now only to r t that it is 
the best coliection of photographs of living wild North American 
animals that we have ever seen. 

The picture of the leaping cougar, which forms the frontispiece, 
is very wonderful, and could only have been taken by a combina- 
tion of good lu ppemnet and high photographic skill, 
such as rarely come together. ; 

The price of this edition, although it contains several new pic- 
tures, is but $6. 


In Elephant Land. 


How well do I remember my first view of at ele- 
phant. The little country village in which I resided 
had been profusely placarded with the announcement 
of an exhibition of wax figures, accompanied with that 
of a living elephant, which was the first that had been 
exhibited in the burgh. Of course I was on the move 
carly on the morning of the show in company with a 
majority of the youngsters of the vicinity for the put- 
pose of inspecting the footprints of the animal in the 
streets. Being the leading feature of the show, it had 
been driven into the village during the night, as many 
of the inhabitants had never seen one. When the show 
was opened in the afternoon I was taken to it by my 
father, and found it crowded with visitors, a greater 
portion of whom spent the major portion of their time 
in front of the animal, keeping its custodian busy ati- 
swering questions and preventing the constant attempts 
to annoy it. As I stood and gazed at it, lost in wonder, 
little did I imagine that I would ever meet the elephant 
in its native haunts. On one of my first trips up into 
the interior, after my arrival in Natal, South Africa, 
my attention was attracted one day by meeting what I 
first imagined were several gigantic loads of hay. When 
my team drew near enough to make a close inspection 
I was amazed to discover that what I supposed was hay 
was elephant tusks piled up and lashed on to the wag- 
ons with thongs of raw hide. The ivory was in transit 
from a store, well up in the interior, down to the coast 
for shipment to England. Subsequently, I learned that 
it was a common practice of the country stores to fit 
out traders with all the supplies necessary for barter 
with the natives, to be paid for in ivory at a fixed price 
per pound. 


My first sight of elephants in their native haunts 
was while I was with a friend, who was prospecting 
for gold. He had discovered an alluvial deposit near 
Lydenburg, and received a reward from the Boer Gov- 
ernment for his find, which caused him to increase ex- 
ertions in hopes of making further discoveries. We 
had passed into the Lourengco Marquez District, and 
reached the banks of one of the brarches of the Croco- 
dile River, when we entered a territory governed by a 
native chief, who would not allow an elephant to be 
killed in his kingdom except by his own hunters. Dur- 
ing the whole of our stay in his territory we were ac- 
companied by a party of his followers who never suf- 
fered us to get out of their sight. Finally, becoming 
convinced that we hac no intention of hunting, beyond 
killing enough of the various species of antelopes to 
supply our party with fresh meat, they proffered to 
show us a herd of elephants which were in our imme- 
diate neighborhood. Gladly accepting the proffer, we 
accompanied them some five or six miles from our 
camp, when we were placed in concealment on the top 
of a hill which overlooked a small stream at its foot, 
and gave a fine view of the rising ground beyond. After 
remaining hidden some time, the gestures of the na- 
tive, who was left with us, caused us to turn our eyes 
toward the uplands in front, when the agitation of the 
foliage gave warning of the passing of the expected 
game. In a few minutes the elephants became partiall 
visible through the intervening underwood, and i 
counted sixty-three, which were plainly perceptible to 
my astonished gaze, and were evidently but a portion 
of the entire herd. After the last one had passed out 
of sight our custodian piloted us back to the camp, and 
I vowed never to be caught in a similar predicament 
again. The feeling of having been within a short dis- 
tance of an animal I had always vehemently wished to 
kill, and having been prevented from making the at- 
tempt, so perturbed me that some time elapsed before 
I recovered my composure. 

My next encounter with them took place on the 
banks of the Zambesi River while on my way to the 
Victoria Falls. For several days I had been accom- 
panying a party of Boers, who were on a regular hunt 
for ivory. Having formed the acquaintance of a por- 
tion of them sometime previously, I was generously 
invited to join the gang.:and was furnished with a gun 
of suitable calibre for latge game. We were about 
breaking up camp one morning when several of the 
party, who had been on a scout during the preceding 
night, made their appearance and reported that they 
had seen indications which plainly demonstrated the 
presence of a ‘herd of tuskers within a short distance 
of our quarters. All the preparations for moving were 
immediately suspended and the hunters promptly ar- 
ranged for a secret onslaught on the ‘much coveted 
game. By the scouts we were taken several miles from 
our camp and distributed in carefully concealed posi- 
tions, stretched along in a line for a considerable dis- 
tance, to intercept the progress of the herd, which were 
reported to be feeding along slowly and not aware of 
our propinquity. It required a strong effort on my 
part to follow the instructions given me to remain per- 
fectly quiet and allow the game to advance on me in- 
stead of stealthily making my way toward it. Finally 
my patience was rewarded by catching a glimpse of the 
tips of a pair of tusks just protruding from a dense 
mass of foliage about a hundred feet from me. It 
seemed an age before the head of the animal appeared, 
when I breathlessly took aim and pulled the trigger. 
In my confused state I neglected to hold the butt of 
the huge rifle firmly against my shoulder, and conse- 
quently received so sudden a jar that I abruptly sat 
down with such force that it was some seconds before 

I recovered consciousness and concluded to remain 
seated in order to escape any stray bullet fired by oth- 
ers of the party at game in my immediate vicinity. So 
soon as there was a cessation of the fusilade I resumed 
an upright position and made my way back to the spot 
where I thad seen the head, and it was with a feeling 
of inordinate exultation that I cast my eyes upon the 
body of a huge elephant, whose skull liad been per- 
forated by the ball of the gun which had given me such 
a hasty tumble. In a short time I was joined by the 
rest of the hunters and congratulated on my good luck. 
Three other carcasses completed the number which 
had been killed, and I received the hearty congratu- 
lations of the party for having secured next to the 


finest pair of tusks. They were soon separated from - 


the skull and carried to the camp with those acquired 
by the others. 
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Immediately after breakfast camp was broken up, 
and we soateted along up the banks of the poor with- 
out again getting in the vicinity of the t — y 
frightened animals. We camped again about ha - 
mile from the river, and during the night I was awak- 
ened by a stir in the camp, and on turning out was 
informed that there were evidently lious in the vicin- 
ity. The warning of their proximity had been -— 
by the oxen, which detected their scent, and — i- 
ately rose up, snorting and rattling the traction c = 
to which they had been tied by bits of rawhide. / e 
Kafirs hurriedly kindled huge fires, which meeee to 
frighten away the intruders, and the camp resumed its 
1et. +e 
“sthe tent morning the Boers prepared to inflict — 
ishment on the midnight marauders, mounting a 
horses and riding off, guided by the scent of a as 
half a dozen dogs, which were kept purposely for suc 
occasions. Of course I accepted the invitation to ~ 
company the party, as the proceeding was a nove ty 
to me and I was eager to see how success was to = 
accomplished. We cantered off for about half a - e, 
when a partially open country was reached. The oo 
began to circle and in a comparatively short time . ey 
surrounded a small copse and squatted on t S 
haunches, giving vent to sundry growls and waar 
The Boers immediately formed a cordon just outside 
of the canines, which, at a prolonged shout from oo 
masters, advanced toward the edge of the thicket wit 
increased baying. They did not reach its margin be- 
fore a portion of them turned tail in a hurry, anes 
followed by a huge male lion which was instantly = 
dled by the bullets of about half a dozen rifles in the 
hands of the Boers seated on their horses within a 
short distance of the ferocious animal. The whole 
affair was brought to an end completely and success- 
fully in so short a time that I was astounded at the 
shrewdness and dexterity of the human and canine par- 
i ony days subsequent Victoria Falls were reached, 
and after thoroughly examining them we turned our 
faces southward, bent on securing more ivory. Sev- 
eral days passed before the scouting party, who - 
ways kept ahead of us, brought news of having foun 
the trail of quite a large herd. Camp was immediately 
formed, and the scouts again started to locate the 
game precisely. Our patience was not severely tried, 
as within a day they returned, reporting having seen 
a great many within a comparatively short distance. 
We immediately left the camp and followed the guides 
to a spot where they proposed to drive the herd. I 
was again placed in ambush and succeeded in securing 
another tusker without the contretemps of my preced- 
ing shot. Six was the number which were slaughtered, 
and my Boer friends seemed pleased at the prospect 
of securing a good crop of ivory. As their proposed 
route diverged from the one I intended taking, we 
parted company, and I wended my way back into the 
Transvaal without any more exciting incidents. Some 
time subsequent I happened to meet with some of the 
party, who informed me that they returned from the 
hunt with over a hundred tusks. _ 5 ; 
While connected with the Zodlogical Garden in Cin- 
cinnati I received a letter from Mr. Bailey, manager 
of the Barnum show, requesting me to call on him 
during a proposed visit to Cincinnati, as he wished to 
consult me relative to a female elephant in the collec- 
tion. On reporting he told me that he wished me to 
examine the animal and try to ascertain if she was 
with young. He accompanied me inside the tent and 
handed me over to the keeper with directions to give 
me all the information in his possession. After ques- 
tioning him closely, I got him to stand alongside the 
animal while I tested her teats, when I discovered that 
she was bearing milk. Going back to Mr. Bailey I 
told him that he might expect a calf about the first of 
the March following. He seemed much astonished and 
pleased, and acknowledged that there was not a party 
about the entire establishment who knew the period of 
gestation of an elephant. On the roth of the following 
March I received a telegram from him announcing the 
birth of the calf, and-while passing along the streets 
I met Uncle John Robinsea,; an old showman. On 
showing him the dispatch he burst out in-a volley of 
oaths, asserting that the whole affair was an imposture, 
and he was surprised that I believed a word of it. As 
many of the readers of Forest AND STREAM may feel 
some interest in the matter, I append the following 
data, taken from experiments conducted in India: 
Period of gestation of an elephant, about 20% 
months; height at birth, 2ft. 11in.; first year, 3ft. 1oin.; 
second year, 4ft. 6in.; third year, 5ft.; fourth year, 5sft. 
sin.; fifth year, 5ft. 10in.; sixth year, Oft. 134in.; seventh 
year, Oft. gin. Frank J. THOMPSON. 


Satank’s Raid. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

The old Kiowa chief Satank was probably one of the 
meanest Indians that his tribe has ever produced, and 
none of his tribe are angels without wings, either. 

He had been keeping our Government in hot water and 
the cavalry chasing after him for years before the Civil 
War and since then, but had retired now to his reserva- 
tion at Fort Sill. 

Early in the spring of 1871, I think it was, General 
Sherman started on a visit to all the frontier posts, and 
in the course of time got up to our post, Fort Richardson, 
Texas. To get there he had to travel in an ambulance 
up from Fort Griffin, the next fort south of us, and the 
old chief somehow found out that he was coming, and 
conceived the brilliant idea of capturing him. € was 
not going to kil] the General, he afterward told us, only 
going to make him a prisoner. “And how about the 
many soldiers General Sherman would have with him, 
were you going to kill them?” I asked him. He only 
grunted in reply. Those soldiers would have had a short 
shift of it with him, had he met them, and they not put 
him out of business, — 

Satank got up a big war party of young Kiowas and 
Comanches, and took as his aides a Kiowa chief 
and a young, geod looking Comanche named Big Tree. 
I had known Big Tree for a number of years now, and 
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was surprised when I heard of his going. I thought he 


had more sense than to let this old fraud trail him off 
with him. 

When Satank left his camp, he headed west, the place 
that he meant to go to was south of him, and a plain 
wagon road ran right to it, but he had no use for wagon 
roads just yet; he might need one later on. Going the 
way he did, he would have to make a big circle to get to 
where he meant to go. He made the circle too big, and 
got to the road he expected to meet Sherman on just 
twenty-four hours after the General had passed. He was 
in Richardson now. Satank got there in time though to 
strike a camp of three wagons that were hauling corn up 
to the post, and, killing three of the men, he tied them to 
the hind wheels of their wagons with trace chains, built 
fires in them, then cut the front spokes out of one wheel 
on each wagon, cut open the sacks, spilling the corn all 
over the country; then taking the team horses and 
harness, put out west again. 

Two at least of these three men he had burned before 
they were dead, as I testified when the Indians’ trial took 
place. The shape that these men’s bodies were in when 
we got to them convinced me that they had been burned 
alive. Why he had not burned these wagons, instead of 
going to the trouble of disabling them as he did, always 
was a puzzle to me, and when I asked Big Tree about it 
years after this, he could not tell me. He did not know. 

There had been a citizen traveling with these wagons. 
After being shot, he got away, and hiding until after dark, 
then made his way to Richardson, getting in at day- 
light next morning. A detail of twelve men under a ser- 
geant and myself was sent off right away to bury these 
men. We went at a fast gallop, and got to the place, 
twelve miles from the post, in an hour. 

This was the worst sight I had ever seen, and I saw 
that burned battle field in the Wilderness, Virginia, with 
the dead bodies all over it. The sergeant and I stood 
looking at these men. 

“What do you think of this?” he asked me. 

“T’ll tell you what I will think after this. Always be- 
fore this, when we have killed a Kiowa, if I have been 
there I have stopped our Tonkawas when they began to 
cut him up. We can’t very well stop them from scalping, 
and I don’t try; but hereafter if the Tonkawa does not 
scalp and cut up the Indians, I’ll do it myself.” 

The most of the men we had here did not want to 
touch these burned bodies; one young fellow, a mere boy, 
sat down on a wagon tongue and began to cry. 

“Get up and grab a pick,” the sergeant said to him, 
“and go to work. When you have been here as long as 
we have, you won’t mind these things any more than we 
do.” 

The sergeant and I, with one or two of these men who had 
seen too many dead men before this to care much about it 
now, got the chains off these men, and after straighten- 
ing them out as well as we could, laid them in the wide 
grave that the rest of the men had dug, covering them 
with the empty grain sacks. 

“You should be able to repeat the burial service,” the 
sergeant said to me. “Try it.” 

While the men stood there uncovered, I repeated the 
Episcopal service, and then the Lord’s prayer. Then the 
grave was covered up. 

Just as we were through, General Mackenzie, with all 
the cavalry at the post, got there. He only halted long 
enough for us to tell him that we had these men buried 
and to show him Satank’s trail. Then we took the trail 
after him. We followed the trail for the next two days, 
and seeing that it headed for Fort Sill now—the Indians 
had only gone this far out of the way to throw us out— 
we left their trail and went direct into Fort Sill, but it 
took us two days more to get in. There we found all 
three of the chiefs in the guard house; General Sherman 
had got up here now, and as soon as the Indians had got 
in, he arrested them. 

The officer in command here, a colonel of colored 
cavalry, told him that if he did anything to their chiefs 
the Kiowas would go out now. 

“Let them go out,” Sherman is reported to have said, 
“and be blessed to them. I have Mackenzie down here 
at Richardson to help them in again, if you can’t do it.” 

The three chiefs were now turned over to us to be 
taken to Texas and tried by the civil court. We put 
handcuffs on all of them, and as a mark of honor, Mac- 
kenzie had a pair of leg irons put on Satank; the General 
knew him. They were put in an army wagon that had no 
cover on, then three men were put in with them as a 
guard, and a heavy mounted guard rode on each side of 
the wagon. 

We had not gone a mile—the post of Fort Sill was still 
in sight—when old Satank made a grab for one of the 
guard’s carbines; he got it, but before he had time to 
use it, this mounted guard had him full of pistol balls. 

His body was thrown out on the road now for his 
friends to pick up and bury. He had started this row 
just to get shot. He knew what was waiting for him 
down in Texas, and wanted to start for the happy hunt- 
ing grounds from here and take a few soldiers with him. 
He had to go alene, though. 

One of the balls that was fired at the chief flew wide 
of the mark, going clear through a young Mexican who 
drove the wagon. We picked him up for dead and sent 
him to Sill. Four years after I met him again. He was 
still driving mules, but he drove for a square man now; 
we soldiers were too ready to shoot, he said. 

When we camped that night the two remaining chiefs, 
Satanta and Big Tree, were taken out of the wagon, 
laid on the grass, then with a few soft lariat ropes we 
proceeded te stake them out. I had the job, doing it 
while the officer of the day, one of our captains, stood 
there to see it done properly. I tied a rope to each of 
Satanta’s wrists and ankles, then hauling them taut, 
pinned the other ends down. I did not use any extra 
care not to hurt him; he was a Kiowa. Next I began on 
Big Tree, and tried to leave his ropes a little slack; I 
did not want to hurt him. 

“Haul out those ropes,” the officer of the day said. 
“You are not trying to tie that man. What do you want 
to save him for?” 

I hauled them out now, while Big Tree lay looking this 
captain right in the eye. 

“It is lucky for you,” I thought, “that this man is going 
straight to the gallows, or he would hunt you up and have 
you out if it took him a lifetime to do i 
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When we had got to within twenty miles of Jacksboro, 
the town alongside of Fort Richardson, we camped for a 
day. Here Mackenzie was told that about every man in 
this part of Texas was in town, ready to lynch these 
Indians. We started early next morning, and when within 
two miles of town, the Indians were taken out of the 
wagon, two men in our troop were taken off their horses, 
the Indians put on them with their legs tied under the 
horse’s belly, the troop formed by fours, and the Indians 
put right in the center of it. Then we were told to fill our 
magazines, load, and advance carbines, and we moved on 
again. When we had got within sight of town, we could 
see that every street there was packed with men and 
horses. “If there is as much whiskey there to-day as 
there generally is, some of you and us will go to sleep 
in the next hour,” I thought. “I won’t be one of them, 
but I don’t want to see any of you or us killed.” 

When we had got to the foot of the main street, the 
men here crowded back, giving us just room to ride in 
between them, and closed in behind us as soon as we had 
passed. I noticed that all were sober, and began to breathe 
ireely. These men were no fools. When sober they would 
never try to get these Indians. Not a man here said a 
word; a few of them would just nod to those of us they 
knew. The cross streets were also packed solid with 
men and horses; if some half-drunken fool should fire a 
shot now—that is what I was afraid of—these men would 
have been shot down by dozens before our officers could 
stop the firing. We rode to the jail, and here found one 
of our troops that had come in around us holding both 
ends of the street; they had cleared it and kept it clear. 
The Indians were turned over to the sheriff now, and we 
went home. 

I met one of the citizens a few hours after this, and 
asked, “Where was all your whiskey to-day? I saw 
none. 

“There was none. The marshal closed the barrooms 
when he heard you were coming,” he said. “He did not 
want a battle fought here over two blanked Indians.” 

In a few weeks the Indians were given their trial, and 
I was called as a witness. I was glad of it. I wanted to 
get into that court room. I was anxious to see how a 
lexas lawyer would go about defending the Indians. He 
had been assigned by the court to defend them, and he did 
it just as I would have done—put the whole of the blame 
on old Satank. He had so much influence over the young 
men, he said, that they dared not disobey him. But all 
the lawyers in Texas could not have saved those Indians. 
That jury had them convicted long before it had been 
told to “step into the box.” They were sentenced to be 
hung; then the President commuted it to life imprison- 
ment, and in a few years pardoned them. 

Satanta soon after this died; it was said that a squaw 
had poisoned him; he is buried in the cemetery at Sill, 
and for years after his death the squaws kept his grave 
covered with colored glass, broken chinaware, and such 
stuff. Big Tree got to be a good Indian; he never was a 
very bad one, and he never gave us any more trouble. 

In the winter of 1876 I was out with a band of 
Comanches all winter hunting buffalo, and one day going 
on a hunt of my own in company with two Indian boys, 
we got so far off that we had to camp out. I met Big 
Tree and his party, and he and I went into camp together. 
Chis was the first time I had seen him since he had been 
pardoned. That night, as we lay on his blanket at the 
fire, I got him to tell me all about this raid. He began 
when they had left camp to go on it, and wound up with 
his life in Huntsville prison; then he said “But why need 
I tell you all this? You know it; you were there.” 

“How is that, Big Tree?” 

“Why, you were the little chief who tied me down that 
— the big chief made you pull my ropes out 
ight. 

“I thought you had forgot that, Big Tree.” 

_“No, I never forget anything. Why did you want to 
tie me the way you were doing? Did you want me to get 
away?” I have always thought that you did.” 

“No, I knew you could not get away. That man at 
your head, who stood there all night, would have shot 
you had you tried to get away, and if he did not do it, 
then I would. We were told to shoot you if you got 
loose. Had we let you escape, we might have been shot 
ourselves; but I did not want to hurt you, Big Tree.” 

This was stretching it, of course. We would-not have 
been shot, but would have been given six months or a 
year in the guard house and a dishonorable discharge. 

Well, I have looked long and far for that big chief who 
told you to pull those ropes tight on me. I want to see 
him, but I never can find him,” said Big Tree. 

And you never will find him. He died many moons 
ago,” I replied. CaBia BLANCco, 


{Many of our readers are old enough to recal 
trouble with the Kiowas in 1870 and or, and sefeng 
ture and trial of Satank, Satanta and Big Tree; the two 
former Kiowas and the last a Comanche. 

_The history of that time—that is to say the old In- 
dian Bureau and Military Reports—together with much 
other data, have been brought together in Mr. James 
Mooney’s admirable “Kiowa Calendar,” published by 
the Bureau of Ethnology at Washington. These re- 
ports differ in minor details from that given by Cabia 
Blanco, but the testimony which we print to-day is that 
of an eye witness and a close observer, and so is far 
better entitled to credence than the general and per- 
functory reports made to the different Government de- 
partments. In these reports it is intimated, if not dis- 
tinctly said, that the three Indian prisoners were taken 
from Fort Sill, each riding in one army wagon, and 
each accompanied by two guards, and that Satank at- 
tacked with a knife the sergeant of the guard who was 
riding in the wagon with him. 

Cabia Blanco, however, tells us that the three pris- 
oners left Fort Sill in one wagon; that he assisted in 
putting them into the wagon; that Satank had no knife, 
so far as any of the soldiers knew, and that no one was 
cut by Satank; moreover, that the sergeant of the guatd 
was not riding in the wagon, but on his horse by the 
side of the wagon. 

Satank, spelled by Mr. Mooney Set-Angya, means 
Sitting Bear. 

Mr. Mooney quotes Mr. Laurie Tatum, at that time 
agent for the Kiowas, as saying that the prisoners were 
put into two wagons, Satank being in one, with soldiers, 
while Satanta and Big Tree rode in another. George 
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Washington, a Caddo Indian, is said to have ridden 
alongside of the wagons as they left Fort Sill. Mr. 
Tatum further states that, “With a butcher knife, which 
he [Satank] had secreted, he started for the guard in 
the front part of the wagon, cutting one of the soldiers 
slightly in the leg. They both jumped out, leaving 
their guns. Satank picked up one of them and com- 
menced loading it, wanting to kill one more man. Be- 
fore he got it loaded, he received several shots, and in 
twenty minutes died.” At the time of his death Satank 
was the chief of the most important Kiowa soldier or- 
ganization, known as Chief Dogs,.and when singing 
his death song he referred to this band. 

He was supposed to have secret powers, and on this 
account was more or less feared and hated by his tribe. 

Satank was an old man when he died. He had long 
been a leader among the Kiowas. He was one of the 
three men who, about the year 1840, went to meet the 
Cheyennes to arrange peace preliminaries between that 
tribe and the Kiowas, Comanches and Apaches, and 
who, as a peace offering, brought back to the Cheyennes 


the scalps of forty-two Cheyenne Bow String soldiers, 
killed two years before by the Kiowas and Comanches. 

The story of Satanta’s death Cabia Blanco repeats as 
it was much later told to him, with accompanying 
legends, generally believed at the time. As a matter 
of fact, however, it appears that Satanta, having been 
released on parole in 1873, was rearrested in 1874 on the 
ground that he had been mixed up in an outbreak led 
by Stumbling Bear, and was returned to prison at 
Huntsville, Tex., where he was confined until 1878, 
when he committed suicide by throwing himself from 
the second story window of the prison to the ground. 
Satanta (White Bear) was a great orator, and was long 
a prominent man among the Kiowas. According to 
Mooney, he first earned his title of orator of the plains 
in connection with events which led to the treaty of 
Medicine Lodge. in 1867. He was prominent in the 
councils of his tribe, and was the speaker at all coun- 
cils held with the white people, and a number of his 
orations have been reported in part. Mr. Mooney gives 
a concise statement in regard to his prison life and 


tragic death, written by Mr. L. A. Whatley, superin- 
tendent of the Texas penitentiaries. He says: 

_ “At the July term of the district court of Jack county, 
in the year 1871, Satanta was convicted of murder and 
sentenced to life imprisonment in the Texas State 
Penitentiary. He was received at the Huntsville prison 
on the 2d of November, 1871. Upon the recommenda- 
tion of President U. S. Grant, Governor E. J. Davis, 
on August 9, 1873, set Satanta at liberty upon parole, 
i. €., conditioned upon his good behavior. It seems, 
however, that he violated the parole, for he was arrested 
and recommitted to the prison at Huntsville by Lieu- 
tenant-General Sheridan, on the 8th of November, 1874. 
On October 11th, 1878, Satanta committed suicide by 
throwing himself from the second story of the prison 
hospital, from the effects of which he died within a few 
hours. He was buried at the prison cemetery, where 
his grave can be identified to this day. During the 
period of his incarceration in this prison, Satanta be- 
haved well, but was very reticent and stoical.”’] 





Maine Wolves. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

In Mr. Grinnell’s last article on “The Trails of the 
Pathfinders,” he quotes Mr. Gregg as saying of the gray 
wolf, “I have never known these animals, rapacious as 
they are, to extend their attacks to man, though they 
probably would if very hungry, and a favorable oppor- 
tunity presented itself.” 

This agrees with all I have ever been able to learn 
about wolves in Maine. As my father, when I was a 
child, used to buy a large part of the skins of the wolves 
killed in eastern Maine, and I used to see the hunters 
who took them and hear their stories, and when I grew 
older hunted where wolves were quite plenty, I have had 
fair opportunities to know something of their habits, but 
have never known of any authentic instance of anyone 
ever being attacked by them. I have heard men tell of 
marvelous escapes from them by outrunning them, and 
writers of newspaper stories often tell of their uncles 
or grandfathers being attacked by wolves; but as far as I 
have ever been able to learn, these stories had no more 
foundation of truth than the wonderful bear fights which 
are so common every year in our Maine papers; which 
fights only occur at desks where there is a man and per- 
haps a bottle, but never any bear. 

Springer, in his “Forest Life and Forest Trees,” relates 
for truth some of the old stock lies which were used to 
frighten the green men in our lumber camps. He states 
as follows: “Three teams in the winter of 1844, all in the 
same neighborhood, were beset by these ravenous animals. 
Sometimes one, and in another instance three in a most 
unwelcome manner volunteered their attendance, accom- 
panying the teamster a long distance on his way. They 
would even jump on the log and ride, and approach very 
near the oxen. One of them actually jumped upon the 
sled and down between the bars when the sled was in 
motion,” and he goes on to tell of the teamsters carrying 
firearms to protect themselves. Now, these stories are all 
of the same kind as a few years later were told to tender- 
feet of attacks of catamounts, ding-weasels, side-winders, 
and walruses. 

The only thing in Mr, Springer’s accounts which has a 
particle of truth ‘in it, is where he tells of a family on 
Mattawamkeag living in a log house happening to have 
some poison with which they saturated some meat which 
they threw out on the ice. “Next morning early the meat 
was missing, and on making a short search in the vicinity 
six wolves were found dead as hammers, all within sight 
of each other.” The facts in this case were that Dr. Mc- 
Caulister, of Amherst, Maine, was the first man who, as 
far as is known, ever used any strychnine. He killed 
several wolves with it, and got some for my father. This 
strychnine he procured from Philadelphia. It was of 
French manufacture, and was pulverized, put up in oval 
bottles with a monogram on the seal, and cost $2.50 a 
bottle. A Mr. D. P. Wood, of Baskahegan Plantation, 
was down at Bangor and told my father of how plenty 
the wolves were near him. My father got a bottle of this 
strychnine for him. The first night he laid out baits he 
killed six wolves. It was not laid out by any family nor 
on the ice, as Mr. Springer states, but in a back pasture. 
Mr. Wood killed fifteen wolves before spring. He brought 
the skins to my father. They all had the upper jaw left 
on the skin for the purpose of obtaining the bounty of 
$10 on the nose. I well remember holding the skins on 
a log for Mr. Wood to cut the upper jaw off. My father 
had ten of these skins dressed and two robes made of 
them. One of these robes, although not in use for many 
years, is still in my carriage house in a good state of 
preservation, although made over fifty years ago. 

Previous to the use of strychnine, some wolves were 
trapped, and I have seen quite a number which were 
trapped on Chemo Bay, within sixteen miles of Bangor. 
I have known but four wolves shot in eastern Maine. 
After poison began to be commonly used, the wolves be- 
gan to decrease, although I think fully as much by migra- 
tion as by being killed. While plenty till the early ’sos, 
there were extremely few left by 1860. In 1857 I carried 
to Chesuncook a skin which had been sent down to obtain 
the bounty. In the winter of 1859 Frank and George 
Fairbanks, who were trapping near the Mooseluck farm 
on Aroostook, found part of a moose, which they had left 
on a hand-sled, badly eaten. They set a beaver trap for 
it, and fastened the trap chain to the sled. On visiting 
it the next morning, they found a large wolf in it. He 
had gnawed the sled badly, and would soon have escaped 
with the trap. This is the last wolf that I have any record 
of which was either shot, trapped or poisoned; but late 
the '7os a very large wolf was found drowned in Union 


River above Ellsworth. He had chased a deer into the 
river where there was shell ice and logs, and was unable 
to get out. This skin was sold to me and afterward was 
kept for a show at Bar Harbor by a guide named Nicholas 
Caman, who got it of me. 

In years when beech nuts were abundant, our wolves 
used to eat a good many, and I have seen where wolves 
tad fed on deer and beech nuts in the same day. I once 
saw a very large wolf caught in June in a bear trap, 
whose stomach was filled with green beech leaves. The 
animal must have been forced to eat them by hunger, 
which accounted for his getting into a bear trap, as a 
wolf is about as hard to trap as a fox. I have had one 
pass close to a bear trap set in a natural opening in a 
bank of cedar so that it showed no sign of any man’s 
work, and which was baited with all the entrails of a 
freshly killed deer. I have several times had one come up 
to the back of a log trap, and with his teeth pull up a 
part of the boxing from the frozen ground, but in no in- 
stance did he touch the bait which was thus exposed. 

In conclusion I will say that although wolves made sad 
havoc among our deer, as well as farmers’ sheep, I have 
never known of a case of their troubling either men or 
cattle, M. Harpy. 


The Buffalo. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

In your issue of Saturday, October 29, I notice an arti- 
cle entitled “The Tragedy of the Plains,” by Romanzo 
N. Bunn; there is also an article on the same subject 
by Mr. Allen Kelly; both of these gentlemen are trying to 
prove that what buffalo were not killed by Col. Bill 
Cody and Buffalo Jones, perished in a great blizzard. 

From the early spring of 1871 to and including the 
winter of 1875 | killed buffalo for their hides. In all 
that time I did not earn a single cent in any other way. 
I speak of that great body of buffalo that roamed between 
the Platte River on the north and the Arkansas on the 
south. Buffalo Jones*made his appearance on the range 
about the time that I and many others quit for the want 
of material to work on. However, there still remained 
two herds, one in the far north and one on the Staked 
Plains of Texas. They were small in comparison with 
the great middle herd, and they did not last long, but 
certainly went the way of the rest to the tanneries. 

The five years I spent killing buffalo were spent not 
with the object of forcing the Indians on to reservations, 
nor for the laudable purpose of opening up this vast coun- 
try for settlement, but for the sole purpose of getting 
money to spend with the post sutlers and other dealers 
in troubled water at 25 cents per trouble. 

The prime cause of the extermination of the buffalo 
was brought about mostly by a Kansas City hide dealer 
named J. N. Dubois, who shipped several bales of buffalo 
hides to German tanners, who claimed to have a process 
for making good leather of them. Up to 1871 our Ameri- 
can tanners were unable to make leather of them that was 
suitable for any purpose where spongy leather would not 
do. However, after the first year of the slaughter which 
began in 1871 in the neighborhood of Bunker Hill and 
Russell stations on the Kansas Pacific Railroad, the 
American tanners discovered the secret, and no more were 
shipped to Europe. Early in 1871 J. N. Dubois sent out 
circulars offering to buy at a good price all hides killed 
at any time of the year. Of course robe hides were 
always in demand, and buffalo meat was always good in 
the winter season; but summer hides never had a place 
in the markets until J. N. Dubois, the Kansas City hide 
man, opened up the demand. It was also he who intro- 
duced the South American hide bug poison that enabled 
us to preserve summer hides, and he instructed us how to 
peg out the hides and dry them smooth for shipment. I 
am not qualified to tell an interesting tale on this subject, 
but I do know the truth of the buffaloes’ disappearing. 

Col. Bill Cody is entitled to great praise for the way he 
has handled himself. Instead of being a drunken hide- 
hunter, he was smart, and always something of a gentle- 
man; he was handsome, and undoubtedly was a fine shot 
and a very picturesque hunter, but I have yet to hear of 
his practicing the methods of still-hunting for hides. He 
got his great reputation first as a meat-hunter for the 
Kansas Pacific grading camps, and then from his dashing 
appearance on horseback for the amusement of wealthy 
foreign and American visitors to the great American buf- 
falo range. 

It has been said that soldiers slaughtered the buffalo. 
I never knew of their slaughtering much of anything but 
their rations. In the winter before the Custer massacre I 





was a witness to Sitting Bull’s efforts in killing thousands 
of buffalo and drying the meat for the campaign in which 
so many lost their lives. Sitting Bull came to the head- 
waters of the Republican River with hundreds of war- 
riors, and sent out soldier Indians or police to notify all 
hunters that they could kill for meat only, and no more 
than was needed, while his warriors laid in a tremendous 
supply. I have often wondered why Buffalo Jones did 
not notify Uncle Sam of this move of the Indians, and 
thus prevent that terrible disaster; but come to think of 
it, Buffalo Jones had not yet made his appearance on the 
range. I was one of the youngest of the hide-hunters, 
but I know that dozens yet remain who will verify my 
statement. They are numerous in the neighborhood of 
old Fort Wallace; and if there is any real desire for the 


sake of history to hear the truth, we are the rank and - 


file and not the circus element, and I think can be relied 
on. Mr. Buffalo Jones and Colonel Bill Cody did really 
nothing toward exterminating the buffalo. Mr. Jones 
caught a lot of calves at the wind-up, and thus his real 
place is as a perpetuator, which is far more to his credit. 
One writer has said that the real disaster to the buffalo 
was a terrible blizzard. I agree with him, but the blizzard 
began in J. N. Dubois’s hide house in Kansas City, then 
extended to the manufacturers of Sharps sporting rifles 
in Connecticut, and finally ended on the Great American 
Desert, where now are so many beautiful towns and 
happy, contented people. Jor W. Hutt. 


Licut, Maries County, Missouri. 


The Search for the Loon. 


To the man that hopes to start and find the loon’s 
solitary nest, and photograph this shy, elusive bird, my 
advice is “don’t.” 

For miles through swamp and drowned lands, up 
rivers and to the head of long, winding creeks, through 
all the waters of the Atonabee River, with its marshy 
edges, far and wide in that best of all game lakes, 
Rice Lake, Canada, on its many islands, closely search- 
its deep bays, where the wild rice and wild cherry, 
those best of duck foods, grow luxuriantly, the search 
has led. It is my pleasant business to “snap” the 
feathered game, small furbearing animals and game 
fishes in all their various seasons of mating, nesting. 
rearing, flocking and migrating, but of all the wary 
ones that.breed in these long stretches the loon carries 
off the prize. 

The male bird with an ingenuity that is almost un- 
canny, frequents all other places but the vicinity of the 
island on which the nest is placed. To see him slowly 
swimming around a secluded bay is to decide that the 
nest is right there. After hours of careful hunting he is 
next seen haunting the shores of a neighboring island, 
as if on strict guard. That island is then most thor- 
oughly searched and he is sticking like its shadow to 
the next one. Then when he has led you far enough 
afield he dives and is seen no more. 

The female all this time is miles away up the lake, 
making the nest, laying the two big olive green, red 
and brown spotted eggs and hatching them out, and 
usually in the dusk of evening she is joined by her far 
traveled mate; he settles himself for slumber near the 
nest and tomorrow repeats his deceptive practices. 
Luckily my work has led me far and wide over the 
surface of the lake and time solved the riddle and found 
the nest. 

There is a little island far up in the western end of 
the lake belonging to the Ojibways, unused, seldom 
visited. Here in the deep tangle of last year’s dry un- 
dergrowth on Grape Island, while searching for-a sand- 
piper’s nest, I heard a great rustle of dry grape vines 
and then a splash into the lake, fortunately on the lee 
side. Creeping carefully through the brush I saw the 
pointed bill and gray head of the female loon show 
for a second, held flat as a snake’s on the water, about 
a hundred yards out. So at last, by mere accident, the 
nest was discovered. It was placed near a big granite 
rock that had been pushed by the spring ice above far 
in among the trees, a sun searched spot, but far out 
of the wanderings of trapper, hunter or guide. A circle 
of dry wild rice straw that had also been pushed in 
here by the great power of the ice, contained one big 
egg, no great energy displayed in the building of this 
nest, but carefully lined with a coating of soft feathers, 
it made a very consoling picture after the long hunt. 

The female sat watching about a quarter of a mile 
out, and at last, thoroughly alarmed, gave out that 
weird call that is so fearful on a dark night on.a lone- 
some lake; almost at once he answered... the wooded 
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shores re-echoing his wild cry. I hastily planted the 
camera, pointing along the path to the nest, jumped 
into the canoe and paddled off. As soon as the point 
of the island hid the craft, I doubled and drew the bass- 
wood up on the further shore and crept to my well- 
concealed “hide,” knowing from previous experience 
that he would come ashore if he was sure the enemy 
had left. ‘ io] 

Watching through the vines, I saw him coming closer 
every dive. Once within gunshot of the shore, he 
swam along and carefully peeped—no other word will 
express this clever action—around the corner of the 
island. Apparently satisfied all was well, he swam back, 
and from where I crouched I could hear him coming 
through the dry vines and grasses; straight at me he 
came until within eight feet of the camera. As the 
hunter makes a shot straight at his game, so I shot 
mine, and, truly, gun never gave keener feeling. At 
the click of the shutter the big bird turned and ran and 
swam out to his mate, where, with many a low call and 
loud eerie screech, he told her all. 

Not wishing to “snap” the nest until the second egg 
was laid, with well-filled sail the canoe rapidly sped 
home, pursued by the maniacal laughter of the two 
great birds as they rose and fell on the foam-crested 
waves of the lake. 

Several days elapsed before the canoe grated on the 
pebbles of the little island. The female at once left the 
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nest and swam away from the shore, calling loudly for 
her mate, as before the cry was answered almost at 
once. No doubt he had followed the canoe for miles 
up the lake, and was even now close beside the mother 
bird, listening to her story of alarm. As the plans of 
the previous day had worked so well, they were all 
repeated, and like a rehersal of a play, he repeated his. 
Up the little path, with body held erect on his clumsy 
feet set so far behind, he waddled, every moment 
glancing suspiciously from side to side. At last he was 
just where I wanted him, and if he couldn’t hear my 
heart beat he was stone deaf. At the metallic click of 
the shutter he threw his head up, looked a moment, and 
then rapidly waddied -back to the water, to join his 
lady and again tell her of that unusual noise. , 

As there was still only one egg, it looked as if she 
was an old bird and would only lay one, or, for some 
reason completely beyond me, one was to be the total 
of this hatch; so taking advantage of a vagrant shaft 
of sunlight, the camera “clicked” once more, and my 
Grape Island work was done, for it seemed th: female 
would not aproach the nest until assured by the male 
that all was well. : 

One month later, before a brisk south wind, the 
canoe flew around the north point of Grape, and now 
there were three loons in the water, one, the size of a 
sandpiper, instantly dived with never a ripple; the 
beautifully marked male, with his black and white 
throat band and dark green head, threw his bill up and, 
with a short screech, dived beneath; the female, a 
handsome big bird, came straight at the canoe, flutter- 
ing and diving, and once she came up within a paddle 
length. I was making heroic endeavors to get the 
sail down and the camera geady, but by this time 
canoe, birds and all had drifted into rough water, and 
the loons were completely lost to sight. The young 
one was as graceful a little bird on the water as a 
teal, and its dives were literally clean out of sight. 

On all these northern lakes a pair or two of these 
interesting birds bring forth their young, their wild, 
shy habits keeping them almost unseen. All through 
the summer the long wild cry is heard. One — re- 
turning from a concert at Hiawatha (Ojibway Village) 
before a fair wind, but under a sky black and gloomy 
with heavy thunder clouds, the canoe ran full tilt into 
one of these big birds, evidently asleep on the lake. 
With a mighty splash and a cry so full of throbbing 
terror, it disappeared in the darkness, and only in- 
voluntary balance on my part saved the canoe from 
upsetting. As my chum, asleep in the bow, rose at 
the wild cry and stood erect in the bounding craft, my 
nerves were tingling, and a vivid flash of lightning dis- 
closed our pallid faces to one another. He sank back 
into bis place, asking what it was, and, although I 
knew, I could not tell him, so badly had it upset me. 
The storm struck us with full force, and it took ail I 
knew and a little more—which is luck—to guide the 
darting canoe safely over those wild miles to the 
sheltered bay at camp. Here, in the darkness, paddling 
under the great pines, he asked me where the cry came 
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from, and as he had jumped to his feet in a blinding 
flash with the nerve-racking scream echoing in his half- 
awakened mind, I did not wonder he thought it was 
supernatural. | 

But it is in the fall the strange habits of the great 
northern diver are best displayed, decoying off the 
points of the island. Well hidden behind the “bough- 
house” you will see one of these great birds swimming 
and diving in mid-lake. After a while it discovers the 
flock of decoys, and so great is its bump of curiosity, 
that it is not satisfied until it has visited and found out 
all about the wooden ducks. By long dives it 
cautiously approaches the point, when about ten yards 
outside the flock it stops and, with bill flat on the water 
and neck stretched out like a snake’s, it remains per- 
fectly still, intently eyeing the decoys. Down with a 
dive so true that hardly a ripple is left behind, it goes 
and pokes its sharp bill right among the flock. The 
unnatural stillness awes it for a moment, and then it 
slowly swims with body still submerged to the nearest 
duck, with its bright eyes fixed on the counterfeit bird, 
and every feather on its head erect, it attacks it from 
behind, picking vigorously at it. The non-resistance 
seems to alarm it, for down it. plunges once’ more, only 
to renew the attack on the next bird it approaches; 
but just stick your head up over the “hide” if you want 
to cause the visitor to disappear and not return to the 
surface until it is three or four hundred yards out. 


One of these clever divers got the anchor line of one 
of my decoys tangled around its wing through over 
zealous examination of the flock. I watched the fight 
with interest, and as the big whistle-wing was made of 
cedar and very light, it acted as a sort of life preserver 
to the thoroughly exasperated bird. Every time the 
loon came up the decoy popped up beside in a truly 
maddening manner. I have always thought the loon 
mistook it for a fair up and down.fight now, for the 
way it let into that wooden shape with bill anc wings 
was a caution. To add to its alarm, I stood up at 
this point of the conflict, intent on rescuing the decoy 
before it was too far out in the lake. The canoe afloat, 
a few strokes put me right in the battle, the bird, en- 
cumbered as it was, could still dive a few yards. Stand- 
ing up, the tell-tale bubbles showed me the way; but 
the line was passing around the wing until the bird 
and decoy were separated by its full length. At last 
a mighty struggle, and the piece of lead was lost; the 
end of the line slipped through and the bird. escaped, 
although I had once touched its back as.it dived. 
Many are the odd experiences with these birds told 
around the “shanty” fire, when the nipping November 
winds are blowing. It is possible for three good pad- 
diers in three canoes to tire one of these great swimmers 
out; but as we never shoot them, they are seldom 
caught. With guns and three canoes it would simply be 
slaughter, as they cannot take wing unless a fairly 
strong wind is blowing. The best way to hunt them 
is with a 4x5 Bullet—truly the camera is mightier than 
the gun. BonNnycaSsTLe DALE. 


Some Life of the Alaska Peninsula. 


NuMBER twenty-four of North American Fauna, the 
publication of the Biological Survey, under the charge 
of Dr. C. Hart Merriam, contains an interesting paper on 
Alaska. It is by Mr. Wilfred H. Osgood, an assistant in 
the Biological Survey, whose previous experience in 
northern explorations have especially fitted him to do 
work such as this. 

The present paper contains an account of a trip made 
during the latter part of the summer and the fall of 1902 
to the base of the Alaska Peninsula. This was crossed, 
work was done on both coasts—that is to say, on the 
north Pacific coast and that of Behring Sea, as well as 
some work in the interior. Travel was chiefly by canoe, 
but the weather being bad less ground was covered than 
had been hoped. The route, as shown in the sketch map 
given on Plate 1, from Cook Inlet to Lake Iliamna, down 
the Nushagak River to Bristol, across the peninsula and 
Shellikoff Straits to Karluk and Kadiak, and then to the 
Kenai Peninsula and home. 

A full account of the region traversed, and many pho- 
tographs, give a capital idea of the country, much of 
which is bald and treeless, ore in the eastern portion 
there are white spruces, many of which are fifty feet high 
and a foot and a half in diameter. The Hudsonian and 
Arctic life zones here meet and overlap. Tundra condi- 
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tions occur as little islands throughout the Hudsoniatt 
vone, sometimes only a few acres in extent, or again 
covering several square miles. The plants and mammals 
tell the story, and even the natives follow the climate 
of their race. Thus the true Eskimo extend down the 
coast of Behring Sea to the vicinity of Nushagak, and are 
represented on the peninsula by Aleuts, while Indians 
derived from the Athabascan stock occupy the territory 
assigned to the Hudsonian. Plate VII. shows a map 
giving the life zones and distributions of coniferous trees. 

Among the specimens collected by Mr. Osgood and his 
party were a number of species of large game. One of 
these believed to be now on the point of extinction is 
Grant’s caribou (Rangifer granti Allen), of which Mr. 
Osgood says: 

“Signs of caribou were seen at the upper end of Lake 
Clark, along the Chulitna and Kakhtil rivers, and near 
Becharof ke. The animals were formerly very 
abundant in all this region, but are now much reduced in 
numbers, Their distribution, however, is undoubtedly 
continuous from tne peninsula to the mainland of Alaska 
by way of the region of lakes Iliamna and Clark, and the 
idea that the supposed species granti is entirely isolated 
from the other caribou of Alaska is unquestionably 
erroneous. The few tracks of caribou seen were those 
of solitary individuals, or of very smal] bands of five or 
six. Several caribou were killed by natives in July, 1902, 
some twenty miles northwest of Keejik, Lake Clark. One 
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was also killed in July by a prospector about fifteen miles 
northeast of Cold Bay. During the winter of 1901 a herd 
of twenty was seen by natives between Becharof and 
Ugashik lakes, and several were killed, and in the winter: 
of 1902-3, seven were killed on Becharof Lake near 
Smoky Mountain. Two skulls, labeled ‘Nushagak,’ 
secured by McKay in 1882, are in ‘the National Museum. 
They were doubtless procured by natives at some distance 
from Nushagak. A party of natives, encamped near us at 
the mouth of Becharof Lake, were engaged, in the latter 
part of September, in a caribou hunt. During two weeks 
of steady work six hunters succeeded in killing a total of 
six animals. Their method is a lazy one, but with un- 
limited time gives a fair degree of success. They build 
a small, innocent-looking cairn of rocks on the summit of 
a hill a few hundred yards from their camp, to which one 
of them would go every hour or two and scan- the sur- 
rounding country. In case a caribou was sighted, the 
whole party would then go out to stalk it. The animals 
are very light-colored at this season, and are easily seen 
at a long distance. 

“The large herds which occur further west on the 
peninsula do not, as a rule, come as far east as Becharof 
Lake, although small herds are scattered all along. These 
herds are being rapidly killed off both by white men and 
natives, and at the present rate the caribou of the Alaska 
Peninsula bid fair to be exterminated in a comparatively 
short time. Nearly the year round they are brought in 
regularly to all the mining and fishing camps along the 
peninsula, being hunted not only for their flesh, but also 
for their skins, which are in great demand. The mail 
steamer which runs along the south side of the peninsula 
takes on a supply of caribou meat on nearly every trip. 
The animals are usually killed in the Port Moller region, 
and the carcasses taken to the mining village of Unga, 
where the steamer makes regular stops. On the October 
run, when I was a passenger, caribou chops, roasts, and 
stews were a feature of the bill of fare. On each trip 
since then a good supply has been on board. On the 
December run, nine carcasses were secured at Unga for 
consumption on the vessel, and in January about the same 
number were consumed, as I am informed from reliable 
sources.. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





“Monarch, the Big Bear.” 


Detroit, Dec. 5.—Editor Forest and Stream: There 
can be no doubt of Dr. Robert T, Morris’s ability to make 
good his invitation to Messrs. Seton, Brown and Kelly 
to dine with him—provided ‘all hands accept. Possibly 
the Doctor thinks it would be great fun to get those men 
together and see how they would manage to avoid bears 
as a topic of conversation. It would be another triumph 
of tact for him to keep them away. from the matter which 
offered an excuse for bringing them together. 

I thank. the Doctor for his hospitable invitation, but 
fear I may not find it convenient to be present. 








Big-Game Refuges. 


From “American Big Game in Its Haunts,” The Book of the 
Boone and Crockett Club, 1904. 

THE buffalo (in 1888) had already been swept away. 
Since that date two species of elk have practically disap- 

eared from the land, one being still represented by a 
ew individuals which for some years have been pre- 
served from destruction by a California cattle com- 
pany; the other, found only in the Southwest, in ter- 
ritory now iticluded within the Black Mesa forest 
reservation, may be, perhaps, without a single living 
representative. Over a vast extent of the territory which 
the antelope once inhabited, it has ceased to exist; and 
so speedy and so wholesale has been its disappearance 
that most of the Western States, slow as they always 
are to interfere with the privileges of their citizens 
to kill and destroy at will, have passed laws either 
wholly protecting it or, at least, limiting the number 
to be killed in a season to one, two or three. In 1888 
no one could have conceived that the diminution of 
the native large gatne of America would be what it 
has proved to be within the past fifteen years. 

That the game stock may re-establish itself in cer- 
tain localities, the Club has advocated the establish- 
ment in the various forest reserves of game refuges, 
where absolutely no hunting shall be permitted. 

Through the influence of William Hallett Phillips, 
a deceased member of the Club, a few lines inserted in 
an act passed by Congress March 3, 1891, permitted 
the establishment of forest reserves, and Hon. John 
W. Noble, then Secretary of the Interior, at once 
recommended the application of the law to a number 
of forest tracts, which were forthwith set aside by 
Presidential proclamation. Since then, more and 
more forest reserves have been created, and, thanks to 
the wisdom and courage of the Chief Magistrates of 
the Nation within the past twelve years, we now have 
more than sixty millions of acres of such reservations. 
These consist largely of rough, timbered tnountain 
lands, unfit for cultivation or settlement. They ate 
of enormous value to the arid West, as affording an 
unfailing water supply to much of that region, and 
in a less degree they are valuable as timber reserves, 
from which hereafter may be harvested crops which 
will greatly benefit the country adjacent to them. 

It is obvious that effectively to protect the big 
game at large there must be localities where huntin 
shall be absolutely forbidden. That any species o 
big game will rapidly increase if absolutely protected 
is perfectly well known; and in the Yellowstone Park 
we have ever before us an object lesson, which shows 
precisely what effective protection of game can do. 

It is little more than twenty years since the first 
efforts were made to prevent the killing of game within 
the National Reservation, and only about ten years 
since Congress provided an effective method for pre- 
venting such killing. He must be dull indeed who does 
not realize what that gate refuge has done for a great 
territory, and of how much actual money value its pro- 
tection has been to the adjoining States of Montana 
and Idaho, and especially of Wyoming. The visit of 
President Roosevelt to the National Park last spring 
made these conditions plain to the whole nation. At 
that time every newspaper in the land gave long ac- 
counts of what the President saw and did there, and 
told of the hordes of game that he viewed and counted. 
He saw nothing that he had not before known of, 
Nothing that was not well known to all the members 
cf the Boone and Crockett Club; but it was largely 
through the President’s visit, and the accounts of what 
‘he saw in the Yellowstone Park, that the public has 
come to know what rigid protection can do and has 
done for our great game. 


Since such a refuge can bring about such results, it 
is high time that we had more of these refuges, in 
order that like results may follow in different sec- 
tions of the West, and for different species of wild 
game; as well for the benefit of other localities and 
their residents, as for that wider public which will 
hereafter visit them in ever increasing numbers. 

A bill introduced at the last session of Congress 
authorized the President, when in his judgment it 
should seem desirable, to set aside portions of forest 
reserves as game refuges, where no hunting should 
be allowed. The bill passed the Senate, but failed in 
the House, largely through lack of time, yet some 
opposition was manifested to it by members of Con- 
gress from the States in which the forest reserves are 
located, who seemed to feel that such a law would in 
some way abridge the rights and privileges of their 
constituents. This is a narrow view, and one not 
justified by the experience of persons dwelling in the 
vicinity of the Yellowstone National Park. 

If such members of on will consider, for ex- 
ample, the effect on the State of Wyoming, of the 
protection of the Yellowstone Park, it seems impos- 
sible to believe that they will oppose the measure. 
Each non-resident sportsman going into Wyoming to 
hunt the game—much of which spends the summer in 
the Yellowstone Park, and each autumn overflows into 
the adjacent territory—pays to the State the sum of 
forty dollars, and is obliged by law to hire a guide, for 
whose license he must pay ten dollars additional; be- 
sides that, he hires guides, saddle and pack animals, 
pays railroad and stage fare, and purchases provisions 
to last him for his hunt. In other words, at a modest 
calculation, each man who spends from two weeks to 
a month hunting in Wyoming pays to the State and 
its citizens not less than one hundred and fifty dollars. 
Statistics as to the number of hunters who visit Wyom- 
ing are mot accessible; but if we assume that they. are 
only xo bundred in number, this means an, actual 
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contribution to the State of thirty thousand dollars in 
cash. Besides this, the protection of the game in such 
a refuge insures a never-failing supply of meat to the 
settlers living in the adjacent country, and offers them 
work for themselves and their horses at a time when, 
ranch work for the season being over, they have no 
paying occupation. : 
The value of a few skins taken by local hunters is 
very inconsiderable when compared with such a sub- 
statitial inflow of actual cash to the State and the resi- 
detits of the territory neighboring to such a refuge. 
Moreover, it must be remembered that, failing to put 
in operation some plan of this kind, which shall abso- 
lutely protect the game and enable it to re-establish 
itself, the supply of meat and skins, now naturally 
enough regarded as their own peculiar possession by 
the settlers living where such a refuge might be estab- 
lished, will inevitably grow less and less as time goes 
on; and, as it grows less, the contributions to State 
and local resources from the non-resident tax will 
also grow less. Thirty years ago the buffalo skinner 
declared that the millions of buffalo could never be ex- 
terminated; yet the buffalo disappeared, and after them 
one species of big game after another vanished over 
much of the country. The future can be judged only 
by the past. Thirty years ago there were elk all over 
the plains, from the Missouri River westward to the 
Rocky Mountains; now there are no elk on the plains, 
and, except in winter, when driven down from their 
summer range by the snows, they are found only in 
the timbered mountains. What has been so thoroughly 
accomplished will be sure to continue; and, unless the 
suggested refuges shall be established, there will soon 
be no game to protect—a real loss to the country. 


The Cold Storage Case. 


Text of the Decision of the Court of Agoere, Dec, 6, 1904. 

The People of the State of New York, Appellant, v. Jacob V. 
Boottnan et al., Respondents, 

Appeal from a judgment of the Appellate Division of the 
Supreme Court in the first judicial department affirming a judg- 
ment rendered by the Trial ‘Term dismissing the complaint. Also 
appeal from an order affirming an order which made an extra 
allowance to the defendant. 

Fratik 8. Black and Henderson Peck for appellant. 

Louis Marshall and Julius Offenbach for respondents. 





Vann, J. This action was brought to recover pen- 
alties to the amount of $1,168,315 for alleged viola- 
tions of the Forest, Fish and Game Law in that dur- 
ing the close season of 1901 the defendants had in 
their possession 7,560 grouse; 4,835 quail; 1,776 ducks; 
8,848 plover; 7,108 snipe; 8,328 snow-buntings; 1,008 
redbirds; 7,607 sandpipers; 788 yellow-legs and 96 
woodcock. 

Six out of the nineteen counts of the complaint were 
disposed of by demurrer, which reduced the amount 
involved to about $325,coo (40 Misc. Rep. 27; 72 App. 
Div. 619; 173 N. Y. 622); and this sum was reduced 
by concession to about $9,960. The facts as settled by 
stipulation are as follows: Between May 22 and 
June 2, 1901, the defendants, as co-partners, and 
in their possession at the city and county of New York 
one hundred grouse, one hundred quail, ninety-six 
woodcock and one hundred ducks, “being of the same 
grouse, quail, woodcock and ducks mentioned and de- 
scribed in the first thirteen counts of the complaint.” 
Said game birds were not killed in the State of New 
York but in other States of the Union, where they 
were purchased by the defendants. They were brought 
into this State in the month of November, 1900, when 
it was lawful to possess them here and the defendants 
kept them on storage in the State of New York until 
the commencement of this action. After their pur- 
chase by the defendants outside of the State, they 
“were exported from States in which they were pur- 
chased to and received by them in this State by means 
of transportation agencies engaged in inter-State com- 
merce and in the original packages in which they were 
packed by the shippers thereof.” It was further stipu- 
lated that they were of the fair market value of $5,000 
and that the action was duly brought on the order of 
the chief game protector of this State. 

Upon the trial said stipulation was read in evidence 
and both sides rested, whereupon the trial judge dis- 
missed the complaint and the plaintiff excepted. The 
Appellate Division, by a divided vote, affirmed the 
judgment entered accordingly and the plaintiff ap- 
pealed to this court. : 

The Forest, Fish and Game Law, as in force when 
it is alleged that the penalties in question were in- 
curred, became a law on the 19th of February, 1900. 
(1.. 1900, ch. 20, General Laws, ch. 31.) It is to some 
extent a revision but chiefly a re-enactment of the 
Game Law of 1892 and the Fisheries, Game and Forest 
Law of 1895, as amended at various times. (L. 1892, 
ch. 488; L. 1895, ch. 395.) So far as the questions pre- 
sented by this appeal are concerned, it is the same in 
substance as the acts considered by the court in People 
v. Buffalo Fish Company (164 N. Y. 93), where it was 
held that the Fisheries, Game and Forest Law, as 
amended, applied only to such fish as were taken from 
the waters-of this State, and not to those imported 
from a foreign country. This conclusion was based 
upon the ground that the Legislature did not intend 
by the general language used in a statute so highly 
penal in character to include fish caught outside of the 
State. While three judges dissented from that con- 
clusion and three others who sit in this case but did 
not sit in that, might also have reached a different 
conclusion had the subject been before them for judi- 
cial action, we all feel bound by the rule of stare de- 
cisis to recognize that decision as settling the meaning 
of the act then under consideration so far at it was 
inyolved in the question at that time before the court. 





As the language used in that act in relation to fish 
does not differ in substance from the language used 
in the act now before us in relation to game, we are 
required by the same rule to hold that the Legislature 
in enacting the Forest, Fish and Game Law, as it 
stood when the defendants are alleged to have violated 
it, did not intend to make penal and criminal the pos- 
session in this State during the close season of game 
killed without the State and brought here during the 
open season. 

It is claimed, however, that the passage by Congress 
of a statute known as the “Lacy Act,” removed an ob- 
stacle which had previously prevented the application 
of our game laws to the possession of imported game, 
and that the operation and effect thereof were ex- 
panded accordingly. That act provides in substance 
that foreign game when transported into any State 
shall be subjected to the laws of that State, enacted in 
the exercise of its police powers, to the same extent as 
if such game had been produced in such State, and shall 
not be exempt therefrom by reason of importation in ori- 
ginal packages. (31 U.S. Stat. at Large, ch. 553.) It 
became a law by the approval of the President on the 
25th of May, 1900, nearly three months after the pas- 
sage of the Forest, Fish and Game Law. If the Fed- 
eral statute had been passed first it would not be un- 
reasonable to believe that the Legislature intended to 
so expand the meaning of our game laws as to forbid 
the possession of imported game during the close sea- 
son. It was not passed, however, until after the en- 
actment of the State law, and hence can have no effect 
upon its meaning as declared by this court in the Buf- 
falo Fish Co. case. The defendants had a right to 
act on that decision as a correct interpretation of the 
statute and to purchase and possess the game in ques- 
tion at the time and in the manner admitted by the 
stipulation. A statute which not only imposes heavy 
penalties but also makes a violation thereof a misde- 
meanor should not receive a forced construction but 
should be construed strictly as required by the general 
rule governing the subject. 

While the Legislature did not act in time to affect 
this action, it has since removed all doubt as to its 
present intention and has thrown some light on its 
previous intention, by so amending the Forest, Fish 
and Game Law as.to provide that “wherever in this 
act the possession of fish or game, or the flesh of any 
animal, bird or fish, is prohibited, reference is had 
equally to such fish, game or flesh coming from with- 
out the State as to that taken within the State.” (L. 
1902, ch. 194.) That amendment when read in connec- 
tion with the Lacy Act, and the decisions of the Fed- 
eral courts, made thereunder, removes from the re- 
gion of discussion the questions considered in the Buf- 
falo Fish Co. case in relation to the application of the 
Forest, Fish and Game Law to imported game, which 
was decided, and the effect of the commerce clause of 
the Federal Constitution, which, although discussed, 
was not decided. (Matter of Rahrer, 140 U. S. 545; 
Vance v. Vandercook Co., 170 U. S. 438.) 

It was held by a majority of the learned justices of 
the Appellate Division that the Legislature has no 
power to make the possession of imported game un- 
lawful, as it would violate the provisions of our State 
Constitution relating to the protection of property. 
We do not assent to this proposition. For time out of 
mind and in all jurisdictions, laws passed for the pro- 
tection of fish and game have been regarded as sanc- 
tioned by the police power which belongs to every 
sovereign State. The game and the fish within the 
boundaries of the State belong to the people in their 
unorganized capacity and may be taken by any citizen 
without fee or license at any time during the open 
season. It is to the interest of the State that neither 
should be wasted or destroyed and that both should 
be carefully protected, especially during the breeding 
season. Without protection the fish and game will 
soon disappear and the people thus be deprived of an 
important source of food supply, as well as a delight- 
ful recreation which promotes health and prolongs life. 
The protection of game falls within the legitimate ex- 
ercise of the police power, because it is directly con- 
nected with the public welfare, which is promoted by 
the preservation and injured by the destruction of so 
useful an article of food, free at the proper time to all 
the people of the State. Laws passed for this purpose 
do not interfere with private property, for there is no 
property in living wild animals and only as the law 
permits their capture is there property in wild animals 
after they are caught or killed. 

It was lately declared by the Supreme Court of the 
United States, when affirming a judgment of this court, 
that “the preservation of game and fish has always 
been treated as within the proper domain of the police 
power, and limiting the season within which birds and 
wild animals may be killed or exposed for sale, and 
prescribing the time and manner in which fish may be 
caught, have been repeatedly upheld by the courts. 
* * * The taking and selling of certain kinds of fish 
and game at certain seasons of the year tend to the 
destruction of the privilege or right by the destruction 
consequent upon the unrestrained exercise of the right. 
This is regarded as injurious to the community, and, 
therefore, it is within the authority of the Legislature 
to impose restriction and limitation upon’ the time and 
manner of taking fish and game, considered valuable 
as articles of food or merchandise. For this purpose 
fish and game laws are enacted. The power to enact 
such laws has long been exercised, and so beneficially 
for the public that it ought not now to be called into 
question.” (Lawton v. Steele, 119 N. Y. 226, 152, U. S. 
133, 138; citing State v. Roberts, 59 N. H. 256; Com- 

s McCready v. Vir- 


monwealth v. Chapin, 5 Pick. 1 
ginia, 94 U. S. 391; Vinton v, Welch, 9 Pick, 87, 92; 
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Commonwealth v. Essex Co., 13 Gray, 239, 248; Phelps 
v. Racey, 60 N. Y. 10; Holvoke Co. v. Lyman, I5 Wall, 


500; Gentile v. State, 29 Ind. 409; State v. Lewis, 33 ) 


N. E. Rep. 1024. . 

In a meore shes case it was said by that high court: 
“From the earliest traditions the right to reduce ani- 
mals fer@ nature to possession has been subject to the 
control of the law-giving power. * * In most of 
the States laws have been passed for the protection and 
preservation of game. We have been referred to no 
case where the power to so legislate has been ques- 
tioned, although the books contain cases involving 
controversies as to the meaning of some of the statutes. 
* * * The adjudicated cases recognizing the right 
of the States to control and regulate the common prop- 
erty in game are numerous. * * * “The wild game 
within a State belongs to the people in their collec- 
tive sovereign capacity. It is not the subject of pri- 
vate ownership except in so far as the people may 
elect to make it so, and they may, if they see fit, abso- 
lutely prohibit the taking of it, or traffic or commerce 
in it, if it is deemed necessary for the protection or 
preservation of the public good.” * * * The right 
to preserve game flows from an undoubted existence 
in the State of a police power to that end, which may 
be none the less efficiently called into play, because, 
by doing so, interstate commerce may be remotely and 
indirectly affected. Indeed, the source of the police 
power as to game birds flows from the duty of the 
State to preserve for its people a valuable food supply. 
(Geer v. Connecticut, 161 U. S. 519.) F 

The right to pass laws for the protection of game 
being conceded, as in view of the authorities it must be, 
the method of affording protection is necessarily with- 
in the discretion of the Legislature. It may provide 
a close season for the taking of game, and may pro- 
libit the possession or sale of game during that sea- 
son. It may close the game market throughout the 
State during the period of prohibition, in order to re- 
move temptation from poachers and pot-hunters, who 
are apt not to run the risk of taking game out of sea- 
son if they cannot sell it. To do this effectively it 
may be necessary to close the market as to game taken 
without the State, as well as within, for there are no 
marks by which birds killed in Michigan can be dis- 
tinguished from those killed in New York. When en- 
acting a game law the Legislature may provide for its 


_ ready enforcement, not simply by ‘making the posses- 


sion of game during the close season presumptive evi- 
dence of a violation of the statute, but it may go far- 
ther and, in order to prevent evasion, fraud and per- 
jury, may prohibit the possession of game in this State 
during the close season, even if it was taken in an- 
other State and brought here during the open season. 
The action of Congress has taken away all questions 
of interstate commerce, so that the State can act with 
entire freedom and can prevent the shipment of game 
into or out of its own territory; and if game is im- 
ported, it can regulate or prohibit the sale thereof. 
Such provisions are warranted by the police power, 
and are not in conflict with either the State or Federal 
Constitution. This appears from the authorities al- 
ready cited, to which we add the following: Smith v. 
Maryland (59 U. S. 71); State v. Randolph (1 Mo. 
App. 15); Haggerty v. I. M. & S. Co. (143 Mo. 238); 
Roth v. State (51 Ohio St. 209); Wagner v. State (97 
Ill. 320); Ex parte Maier (113 Cal. 476); Smith v. State 
(155 Ind. 611); State v. Rodman (58 Minn. 293); Com- 
monwealth v. Savage (155 Mass. 393); Organ v. State 
(56 Ark. 270); Allen v. Wyckoff (48 N. J. Law, 90, 
93); People v. Gerber (92 Hun, 554); Association for 
Protection of Game vy. Durham (19 J. & S. 306). 

While it is our duty to affirm the judgment of the 
Appellate Division, we have felt constrained to con- 
sider the constitutional question discussed by that 
learned court, lest the conclusion announced should 
be regarded as a precedent and result in evil. We do 
not affirm because, as held below, the statute would 
be unconstitutional, if construed according to the claim 
of the plaintiff, but because it should be construed in 
accordance with our prior decision. 

The order granting an additional allowance of $2,000 
should also be affirmed, because the court had power 
to make it, inasmuch as the action was difficult, owing 
to the number of statutes to be construed and authori- 
ties to be examined, and extraordinary, as it originally 
involved over one million dollars and required unusual 
care in preparing for trial. While the demurrers re- 
duced the amount claimed to about $325,000, the stipu- 
lation making the final reduction is dated but two days 
before the trial began. An extra allowance is made 
to reimburse the successful party in a difficult and ex- 
traordinary case for the expense of the litigation, 
which depends to some extent upon the amount 
claimed. The plaintiffs could not allow the defendants 
to prepare for trial on the theory that a large sum was 
involved and then subvert the power of the court to 
make an allowance accordingly by stipulating to reduce 
their demand, after substantially all the preparation had 
been made. If this could be done two days before the 
trial, we do not see why it could not be done after the 
trial had commenced and the entire preparation made. 
As the power to make the allowance existed, the 
amount thereof, subject to the limitation of the statute 
which was not exceeded, was within the discretion of 
the courts below, and beyond our power to review. 

The judgment and order should be affirmed, with 
costs. 

Cullen, Ch. J., Gray, O’Brien, Bartlett, Haight and 
Werner, JJ., concur. 

Judgment and order affirmed. 


The Catcher Caught. 


WHITEsVILLE, Missour—While duck hunting with a 
companion upon Rice Lake ‘in Minnesota this fall, a bird 
along the beach was noticed making ineffectual efforts to 
fly. It could hardly raise its head from the ground, and 
from a distance seemed to be all bill. We rowed toward 
it, and upon investigation found a mud-hen or “blue- 
peter,” with a large clam hanging to its beak. The bird 
had evidently intended making a mieal upon the clam, 
and was not quick enough to get away from the snap of 
the powerful shell. The lower part of.the bill-was broken, 
and the. bird could neither fly nor swim. J. F, Casg, 





A Colorado Lion Hunt. | 


(Concluded from page 468.) 


For some time the lion savagely snapped at the 
stones we dropped on him, much to our diversion. 
The dogs crowded one another near the edge of the 
precipice in their eagerness to see the lion and occa- 
sionally crowded me. As I got on my knees to lean 
over and drop a stone on the lion’s tail a big dog 
planted his fore-feet on my shoulders. Perhaps he did 
this to get a better view, or it may have been because 
he was not able to say “down in front,” he adopted 
this method of giving me a gentle hint that I was ob- 
structing his view. The action was not pleasant to me. 
I did not relish the idea of being shoved over the preci- 
pice and dashed to pieces below, with the possible al- 
ternative of landing on the ledge where the lion was 
located. Our efforts at last resulted in causing the 
tormented beast to seek refuge elsewhere. After aban- 
doning the ledge he ran upon the top of the precipice 
and came so close to me that I could have touched 
him—but I didn’t. A little foxhound nearly ventured 
too close and his impertinence was rewarded by a snap 
from the lion which grazed the dog’s head and slit 
his ear in twain. Instead of taking to a tree, as we 
had vainly hoped he would, the lion discovered a way 
of getting down upon another ledge of the precipice, 
more inaccessible than the first, and became concealed 
from view. It became evident that we were taking too 
many chances, so the guide and myself found a way, 


- very steep and rough, below the lion’s last resort, 


where it was just possible to see, several hundred feet 
away, the head and neck of the animal. I took care- 
ful aim and fired. The bullet went a little higher than 
I intended, breaking the lower jaw. I wished to pre- 
serve the skull entire for a mount, but the character 
of the wound inflicted made this impossible. In spite 
of the injury received the tawny form glided along the 
almost perpendicular side of the precipice, picking out 
here and <here a foot-rest to aid in its ascent. I fired 
another shot which struck behind the shoulder but did 
not stop the animal from reaching the top of the 
precipice, where the dogs soon discovered him. I was 
not too late to see some of the fight. In the scrim- 
mage the lion got Turk’s head partly in his mouth, 
and for a moment I felt alarmed on account of the dog. 
Fortunately, the lion’s lower jaw, being broken, refused 
to work, and Turk got off with light punishment— 
merely a scalp wound, from which the blood flowed 
freely. 

I Sie to arrange my camera, intending to take a 
snap-shot of the melee, but the shade of the trees made 
the light bad for an instantaneous photograph, which 
was the only one that could be taken of a moving 
scene; the guide, seeing my dilemma, caught hold of 
the lion’s tail, while still fighting the dogs, and dragged 
the tangled bunch a few yards down the side of the 
hill into the sunlight. When this was done the lion 
was dead, and I was not able to accomplish my pur- 
pose. As I surveyed my first lion trophy I could not 
help admiring the game fight it had put up against 
hopeless odds. There could be no skepticism respect- 
ing the execution of its terrible teeth, because not a 
few wounds were inflicted on the dogs. It must have 
weighed 170 to 180 pounds and its skin was in fine con- 
dition, but, unfortunately, the skull was ruined, al- 
though I still had hopes of saving it. 

After hard hunting for about a week the dogs were 
on a fresh scent and in a short time they treed a small 
lion which the guide called a “kitten,” because it was 
not full grown. The branches of the tree were quite 
close together and near the ground. One of the dogs 
managed to climb a considerable ways up the tree by 
the aid of the easy support the branches afforded and 
was in some peril. The report of my rifle helped to 
swell the chorus of the dogs which only abated when 
their jaws were employed to a better purpose on the 
struggling “kitten.”” The poor beast which had climbed 
the tree remained a disappointed spectator of the fight, 
being unable to take part. Afterwards I helped him 
down from his ridiculous although somewhat danger- 
ous position. 

Upon a number of occasions the dogs have climbed 
trees for a considerable distance above the ground. 
The piiion trees, where the lions frequently take refuge, 
are supplied with branches which begin to sprout out 
near the base, rendering the feat easier of accomplish- 
ment, but, nevertheless, it is a remarkable sight to see 
a dog up a tree, sometimes furnishing an unwilling sub- 
ject for a camera. Anyone wishing to obtain some 
impression of how a dog would look in such an atti- 
tude can have his curiosity satisfied by examining the 
photographs of wild animals in Mr. Wallihan’s re- 
markable book, where snap-shots were taken of some 
of the dogs which were in the pack I hunted with. 

We had barely skinned the “kitten” when we heard 
the pack at some distance, baying another‘animal. We 
rode as rapidly as possibile in the direction we heard 
the noise. We soon arrived at the edge of the valley, 
which lay some five or six hundred feet below. The 
chorus broke upon our hearing with great distinctness. 
The country beneath was free from big timber, being 
dotted profusely with pifion trees and smaller growth, 
with here and there great pillars of red sandstone 
fashioned into mushroom shapes by the erosion of the 
elements through countless ages. In the clear, bright 
sunshine every object stood out -with great distinct- 
ness, producing a curious and beautiful effect. 

It was an attractive sight to watch the pack as it 
swiftly coursed about in the valley. It finally disap- 
peared around the base of the meuntain. We took a 
short cut across the spur of the mountain and soon 
caught the steady baying of the dogs and I knew that 
something was treed or cornered. On the side of a 
steep slope, which extended hundreds of feet down to 
the valley, stood a pifion.tree with a fine, large lion 
perched in its branches—a more beautiful pose for a 
photograph I could hardly imagine. The light was 
good and the surroundings all that could be desired 
to produce the proper effect. The guide suggested a 
doubt in regard to the li6n’s remaining in his present 
position very long and that one “of us should cover 
him with a rifle while the other used the camera. My 
love of sport is not so platonic that 1 could i 


forget the deadly part of the pastime for the esthetic. 
So I held the rifle carefully pointed at a vital spot, and 
after a little space the animal quivered as though just 
about in the act of taking a spring out of the tree, 
which, had he effected, would have sent him down the 
slope at a speed that would have distanced the dogs; 
once at large in the rough country which spread 
through the valley he would have given us another 
long and fatiguing chase with a good chance of losing 
him. Before the trembling limbs could launch intc 
space a bullet pierced his heart and he tumbled from 
his perch and rolled nearly a hundred feet down the 
mountain side, where his further descent was arrested 
by the dogs in no gentle fashion. The struggle with 
the lion was brief. The guide and myself had more 
of a struggle with the dogs in driving them away from 
the carcass. 

I was disappointed to learn that the guide had not 
succeeded in getting a photo. If I could have had a 
snap-shot with the camera at the lion close by, while 
in the act of springing, with satisfactory results, I 
would have had something of more value than the ani- 
mal’s skin. 

I added a few more trophies to my collection before 
finishing my hunt for that season. My experience, 
however, had convinced me that the best reminiscences 
of a hunting trip are good photographs of wild animals 
in their natural state. The ease with which trophies 
can often be secured, so far as the question of skill is 
concerned, has somewhat taken the keen edge off of 
my desire to kill. Securing a good trophy is quite as 
often a question of time and patience as skill. Cool- 
ness is also required, for frequently easy shots are 
missed through being over anxious. 


Epcar F, RANDOLPH, 
Morristown, N, J. 


The New York League. 


Tue New York State Fish, Game and Forest League 
has placed itself on record as looking forward to the 
strict enforcement of the present game laws, and favor- 
ing the appointment of ten additional State game pro- 
tectors. The League held its annual convention at the 
Yates Hotel in Syracuse on Thursday, Dec. 8, and the 
attendance was very large, upward of forty different 
organizations of sportsmen from various parts of the 
State being represented. The principal business of the 
meeting was the consideration of proposed amend- 
ments to the game laws and the adoption of a number 
of recommendations along that line. Charles H. Mowry, 
of Syracuse, chairman of the legislative and law com- 
mittee, presented a report which formed the basis of 
interesting and friendly discussions on the matters 
treated. Among other things, Mr. Mowry said: “The 
question is asked down at Albany, often, if we are not 
pretty well satified with the game laws at present? We 
have been forced to acknowledge that we have secured 
almost everything, but we are not yet satisfied. With 
scarcely an exception, it is the feeling of the Assembly- 
men that we ought to look toward the enforcement of 
the game laws now in effect, to observe what we have 
instead of looking ahead to still more restrictive laws. 
Well, we have succeeded in holding what we fought for, 
particularly the bill prohibiting the sale of certain kinds 
of game; and I tell you that the result has been beyond 
our expectations. There were never so many birds be- 
fore as were left in the thickets this fall.” 

The recommendations submitted by the legislative and 
law committee were substantially as follows: 

First—That hunting of deer in this State be per- 
mitted only under a license, the same to be on sale by 
the county clerk of each county. That a fee of $25 be 
charged to non-residents of the State, and 75 cents to 
residents. That to the license be attached two coupons 
athe: fastened to the carcass of the deer as they are 

illed. 

Second—That special protectors in the employ of 
regularly incorporated game associations or boards of 
supervisors have the same right of search as the State 
game protectors have. 

Third—That maskinongé shall not be taken less than 
twenty inches in length. 

Fourth—That trout and game birds shall not be sold 
or exposed for sale until five days after the open 
season. 

Fifth—That the League looks forward toward the 
strict enforcement of the present game laws. 

The above recommendations were taken up separ- 
ately, and, after being duly considered, all were adopted. 
Mr. Mowry then read a number of letters from sports- 
men advocating such new measures as the committee 
had decided upon. Some of theses communications 
stated that there were open violations of the game laws 
in their part of the State. The eastern Adirondacks 
came in for special criticism, because of the methods 
used there in running game to earth. The chairman 
emphasized the fact, that perfect protection to game 
would not be possible unless every member of the 
League “camped on the coat tail,” as he expressed it, 
of the members of the Legislature in his respective 
district. 

The resolution on deer hunting provides that a bill 
be drawn and presented to the Legislature providing 
that all non-resident and unnaturalized deer hunters 
be made to secure a license costing $25, to allow them 
to hunt deer in this State, or a license costing $10, to 
permit them to hunt other animals or game birds. This 
was the substance of the resolutions presented by Mr. 
Fanning. Chairman Mowry later said that the bill 
would also include a tax of $1 on all resident hunters, 
the licenses themselves to have two tags attached, these 
to be placed upon the deer when shot. 

A motion to prohibit the taking of trout of less than 
eight inches evoked considerable discussion, and was 
voted down. 

An attempt was made to have the time limit of five 
days in regard to the sale of trout and game birds, as 
provided in the recommendation above referred to, re- 
duced to twenty-four hours; but the majority of the 
delegates believed that under such an arrangement the 
law breakers would have as much of a chance for 
activity as ever. Hence the resolution was not changed. 


A motion looking toward an open season of five 
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days for pheasant was promptly squelched. 

Robert B. Lawrence, of New York, called the at- 
tention of the meeting to the bill in Congress, to place 
all migratory wildfowl under Federal protection. The 
subject was discussed at some length, and the League 
agreed upon the following recommendation: “While 
not admitting that the bill introduced by Mr. Shiras 
is the best means possible, the New York State League 
herewith commends the general principles of the bill 
that migratory birds should be placed under Federal 
protection.” 

The members of the League in the recommendation 
to Congress wish to have it emphasized that they favor 
the protection of all birds and not alone of game birds. 
It was the sentiment of the meeting that the infraction 
of the game laws in the south ought to be curbed in 
some way, and national legislation was the only thing 
that suggested itself as a remedy. 

R. P. Grant, of Clayton, asked the moral support of 
the League in behalf of a plea, which the Anglers’ 
Association of the St. Lawrence River will make to the 
Legislature, namely, that a steam yacht to cost at 
least $5,000 be purchased for the use of the protector 
in charge of the lower Ontario and Island region of 
the St. Lawrence, that he may better perform his duties, 
which include not only the protection of game and 
fish, but the keeping in order of the State parks at the 
islands. 

Hon. Charles R. Skinner also spoke in favor of this 
measure, and pointed out that it was backed by Mayor 
George Hall, of Ogdensburg and would have a friend 
in Senator George Malby, if the latter, as expected, 
is made chairman of the Senate Finance Committee. 

This request awakened western delegates, and they 
promptly put in a bid that such a steam yacht be also 
placed at the disposal of the Niagara River protector, 
and although the northern delegates wanted their re- 
quest to go through unaccompanied, an amendment by 
Mr. Hoover was also passed. It was said that the 
expense of maintaining such a yacht on the St. 
Lawrence would amount to about $2,000 a year, at 
least; but Mr. Skinner said that the “proud State of 
New York ought to be willing to pay that,” and stated 
that at present the protector there has only his own 
cnen in which to cover an area of many square 
miles. 

A resolution, offered by E. A. Bowman, was adopted 
to the effect, that a bill providing for the appointment 
of ten additional State fish and game protectors, to be 
located one each in the counties of Albany, Orleans, 
Niagara, Ontario, Genesee, Broome and Chenango 
and the others as directed by the Legislature, be pre- 
sented to the latter body. 

A spirited discussion arose at one stage, regarding 
the present law preventing the hunting of wildfowl in 
the spring. Delegates from the north were in favor of 
its repeal, but after lengthy arguments, it was decided 
to let the present laws remain as they are. 

By a unanimous vote on the report of the nominating 
committee, which consisted of E. A. Bowman, John D. 
Whish and Henry Killick, the following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: President, H. S. Wicker, 
Lockport; Vive-President, W. S. Gavitt, Lyons; Sec- 
retary, Ernest G. Gould, Seneca Falls; Treasurer, A. C. 
Cornwall, Alexandria Bay. Organization Committee— 
Robert B. Lawrence, New York; J. H. Forey, Syracuse; 
W. E. Wolcott, Utica; E. A. Bowman, Medina; Melson 
C. Smith, Geneva. Legislative and Law Committee— 
Charles H. Mowry, Syracuse; R. H. McCormick, 
Albany; W. S. Gavitt, Lyons; R. P. Grant, Clayton; 
John R. Fanning, Rochester. Auditing Committee— 
Aaron Mather, Bridgewater; C. W. Hatch, J. R. Mc- 
Laren. Biological Committee—James Annin, Jr., An- 
drew Irving, Heary Killick. Messrs. Smith, McCormick 
and Fanning are the only new officers. 

The report of Treasurer Cornwall showed that the 
League had about $170 in the treasury. It was de- 
cided that President Wicker should appoint additional 
members of the organization committee, and that an 
effort should be made to strengthen the League by the 
addition of more clubs in all parts of the State. 

W. E. Wotcorr. 

Utica, N. Y., December 10. 


Our Big Game. 


Mr. Dwicht W. HuntincTon, the artist, author of 
“Our Feathered Game,” has written a new volume, uni- 
form with that one, entitled, “Our Big Game,” also pub- 
lished by Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 

Mr. Huntington’s experience goes back to the days 
when the buffalo still roamed the plains, and when elk, 
deer and antelope also inhabited those wide regions, which 
then were without settlers, and into which the cattle had 
scarcely begun to penetrate. These prairies are now occu- 
pied ; farms are found wherever there is water, wire fences 
bar the traveler’s way,and the game has almost wholly dis- 
appeared. Of buffalo there remain wild but a handful in 
the National Park, and a few in the Northwest Terri- 
tories on the eastern flanks of the Rocky Mountains. 
The elk have retreated to the timbered mountains; the 
antelope, extinct in many places, are found now only on 
the high, dry plateaus where the lack of water makes 
settlement impossible. 

The decrease of big game is due almost as much to the 
settling up of the country aseto the killing off of the 
animals... The greater part of the game was killed by 
skin-hunters, and the settlement of the country prevented 
any subsequent increase. As soon as railroads penetrated 
any gamé country and furnished an easy method of get- 
ting the ;hides to the market, the skin-hunters came in 
and slaughtered the game as rapidly as possible: In old 
times one might often see, even at a distance from the 
railroad, great wagons built like hay-ricks on which were 
piled the dried hides of elk, antelope, deer, and mountain 
sheep, so-high as to make it difficult for the four horses 
to pull the heavy load. As settlers came into the coun- 
try, the: few animals left by the skin-hunters had no op- 
portunity to reproduce their kind unmolested, and 
gradual 
things wholly di: . 

- — It seems evident that the pendulum has now swung as 
_ far as it can in the direction of killing, and that a. better 


as people i more numerous, the wild ° 


spirit is rapidly growing up. Many men and many asso- 
ciations formerly altogether devoted to the destruction and 
capture of game are now giving far more consideration 
to its preservation, and it is gratifying to note that Mr. 
Huntington also takes this ground. 


It is not many years ago that the Forest AND STREAM 
first urged the establishment in the various forest reserves 
of the West of certain game refuges where no hunting 
should be allowed, but where the game should be abso- 
lutely protected. We have seen the result of such absolute 
protection in the Yellowstone National Park, where game 
of all kinds native to the region is very abundant. Even 
the wild buffalo, although for years they have wintered in 
a most inclement region at the head of Pelican Creek 
where the snows are so deep as to cover all vegetation, 
are beginning slowly to increase in numbers, while the 
tame herd, under fence, fed and properly guarded, has 
doubled in the last three years, 

Mr. Huntington evidently has the idea of these game 
refuges in mind, but appears to be unaware that hunting 
is still permitted in the forest reservations where, as a 
matter of fact, it ought to be forbidden. If a large area 
in each forest reservation were absolutely protected, the 
big game of the West would not only hold its own, but 
would very rapidly increase; and, in the neighborhood of 
each forest reservation so protected, there would be hunt- 
ing such as travelers in the West used to know thirty 
years ago. Private game preserves such as the Austin 
Corbin Park, the late Mr. Whitney’s October Mountain 
preserve, and some others, are useful and interesting, but 
can do little more than increase stocks of game, which 
may be used later to stock public preserves. 

Mr. Huntington’s volume is divided into Four Books. 
The first, covering 122 pages, treats of the deer family, 
including wapiti, moose, mule deer, black-tail deer, Vir- 
ginia deer, and woodland and barren ground caribou. 
Book second, 61 pages, deals with the ox family—the 
bison, muskox, mountain sheep, white goat and antelope. 
The bear family is considered in book three, occupying 
about 40 pages, and the cat family in book four in 15 
pages. An appendix gives the Latin names and brief 


descriptions of a number of the chief species of large 
game, 

Mr. Huntington’s volume is a very convenient general 
manual, which will interest most game hunters and is a 
capital book to put into the hands of boys. It is excel- 
lently illustrated by 16 half-tone plates from photographs, 
of which those of the moose, the elk and the mule deer 


are extremely interesting. It has a full index and is well 
worth reading. 


A Federal Game Law.* 


An Act to Protect Migratory Game Birds of the United 
States. 

WHEREAS, experience has shown that laws passed by 
the States and Territories of the United States to protect 
game birds within their respective limits have proved in- 
sufficient to protect those kinds and classes of said birds 
which are migratory in their habits, and which nest and 
hatch their young in States other than those in which 
they pass the usual hunting season, and in some cases 
breed beyond the boundaries of the United States; 

And whereas such local laws are also inapplicable and 
insufficient to protect such game birds as, in their migra- 
tions, are found in the public waters of the United States, 
outside the limits and jurisdiction of the several States 
and Territories ; 

And whereas the absence of uniform and effective laws 
and regulations in such cases has resulted in the whole- 
sale destruction and the threatened extermination of 
many valuable species of said game birds, which cannot 
be practically restored or re-stocked under State laws 
applicable in the case of game birds having their perma- 
nent habitat within the respective States and Territories, 
therefore, 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, 

Section 1. That all wild geese, wild swans, brant, wild 
ducks, snipe, plover, yoodcock, rail, wild pigeons and 
all other migratory g#me birds which in their northern 
and southern migrations pass through or do not remain 
permanently the entire year within the borders of any 
State or Territory shall hereafter be deemed to be within 
the custody and protection of the Government of the 
United States, and shall not be destroyed or taken con- 
trary to regulation hereinafter provided for. 

Sec. 2. That the Department of Agriculture is hereby 
authorized to adopt suitable regulations to give effect to 
the previous section by prescribing and fixing closed 
seasons, having due regard to the zones of temperature, 
breeding habits and times and line of migratory flight, 
thereby enabling the Department to select and designate 
suitable districts for different portions of the country 
within which said closed seasons it shall not be lawful to 
shoot or by any device kill or seize and capture migra- 
tory birds within the protection of this law, and by de- 
claring penalties by fine or imprisonment, or both, for 
violations of such regulations. 

Sec. 3. That the Department of Agriculture, after the 
preparation of said regulations, shall cause the same to be 
made public, and shall allow a period of three months, 
in which said regulations may be examined and con- 
sidered, before final adoption, permitting, when deemed 





*House Bill. No. 16601, introduced Dec. 5 by Hon. George Shiras 
3d, of Penns 7 referred to the Committee on Agriculture, 
Hon.. Jas. .W. Wa Chairman. 


worth, of New York, 


proper, public hearings thereon, and after final adoption 
to cause same. to be engrossed and submitted to the 
President of the United States for approval. 

Provided, however, that nothing herein contained shall 
be deemed to affect or interfere with the local laws of the 
States and Territories for the protection of game localized 
within their borders, nor to prevent the States and Ter- 
ritories from enacting laws and regulations to promote 
and render efficient the regulations of the Department of 
Agriculture provided under this statute. 





STATE oF New York, 
Forest, Fish AND GAME COMMISSION, 
ALBANY, N. Y., Dec. 10.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
I am in receipt of your letter of the oth inst. inclosing the 
text of a bill introduced in the House by Hon. George 
Shiras 3d to give Federal protection to wildfowl. 
I certainly favor this measure. It may be the only one 
that will prevent the total extinction of many species, 
D. C. MippLeton, Commissioner. 





STATE OF NEw York, 
Forest, Fish AND GAME CoMMISSION, 

AtBany, N. Y., Dec. 9.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
In answer to your letter of the 8th, with copy of pro- 
posed legislation by Representative George Shiras 3d, of 
Pennsylvania, I would say that if a law could be enacted 
by the general government that would furnish more ade- 
quate protection to migratory birds and which would 
be constitutional, the general public would be more than 
delighted. This surely would bring to the assistance of 
each State department Federal support, and as no State 
in the Union is doing what it should in the way of an 
adequate police force for the protection of game, it must 
be an improvement over the present system. 

I will not attempt to raise a question as to the constitu- 
tionality of such a measure; but a previous act by 
Congress known as the Lacey Act, that went into effect 
May 25, 1900, and which provides that “all dead bodies or 
parts thereof of any foreign game animals or game or 
song birds transported into any State or Territory, or 
remaining therein for consumption, sale or storage, shall, 
upon arrival in such State or Territory, be subject to the 
laws of such State or Territory,” is doubtless as far as 
Congress felt they had power to act, and that any at- 
tempted legislation must necessarily be subject to the laws 
of this or other States; but be that as it may, the masses 
who are interested in the protection of game, song and 
insectivorous birds, will feel like embracing any oppor- 
tunity that will prevent said birds from becoming exter- 
minated. 

This matter was brought up yesterday at the annual 
meeting of the New York State Fish, Game and Forest 
League, and while it was a new idea to all, and there 
was not ample time to go into the matter exhaustively, the 
League passed a resolution approving a measure of this 
kind if the zones referred to in section 2 of the Shiras 
bill would not make two dates in this State, and we also 
asked that the measure extend to all migratory birds that 
are now protected by the law of this State. Doubtless 
the Law and Legislative Committee of the League will 
confer with the representatives of this State in Congress, 
urging that they favor this: measure as amended by the 
resolution passed by the League. 

As the provisions of the act are such that it shall be 
generally published and distributed and an opportunity 
given for hearings before final adoption, the public will 
have an opportunity to fairly consider and doubtless 
learn what the intent of the Department of Agriculture 
is as to legislation and fully determine whether it is ad- 
visable to urge its passage. J. W. Ponp. 





STATE OF OHIO 

FisH AND GAME COMMISSION. 
Cotumsus, O., Dec. 10.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Replying to your favor of the oth inst., permit me to say 
that I have read carefully the bill introduced by Hon. 
George Shiras 3d, of Pennsylvania, in the House of 
Representatives, and individually can express my entire 
approval of its intent, purpose and plan. Such a Federal 
law would unquestionably do more good than all the local 
laws applying to migratory game. It would mean the 
preservation of wildfowl for succeeding generations, 
whereas under the conditions of the present there is 
hardly the promise of adequate supply for this generation. 
I am sure that my associates upon the Ohio Fish and 
Game Commission will take the same view of the matter, 
and in anticipation of that, it gives me great pleasure to 

offer the foregoing. J. L. Ropcers, 
President. 
STATE OF WEST VIRGINIA, 
Office of 

GAME AND FisH WARDEN. 
Hinton, W. Va., Dec. 10—Editor Forest and Stream: 
I am in hearty accord with the measure of Hon. George 
Shiras 3d, to protect migratory game birds by Federal 
laws. It is a wide step in the right direction, and will re- 

ceive the support of this department in this State. 
FRANK Livety, State Warden. 





COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
Office of the 
Boarp oF GAME COMMISSIONERS. 
HarrispurG, Pa., Dec, 12.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
I most heartily indorse the effort that is being made to 
give Federal renee to our migratory birds, and am 
ready to do all in my power to secure legislation of this 
kind. I want to say, though, that I favor the adoption of 
a measure that will meet the necessities of the occasion, 
and not a collection of meaningless words and phrases, 
such as what is now known as the Lacey Bill. 
Josepn Ka.srus, 
Secretary of the Game Commission. 





Wasuincton, D. C.,. Dec. 11.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: In response to your request for an expression 
of my opinion on the gespoeition of Mr. Shiras in a bill 
entitled, “An Act to Protect Migratory Game Birds of 
the United States,” I assume that you are not seeking my 
opinion as to the legality of a measure Which departs.so 
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radically from past interpretations of the common law 
upon which all protective legislation at the present time 
in the various State governments is d. Cer- 
tainly the reasons for national legislation on the subject 
are well set forth in the preamble of the bill, and should 
appeal to all the sportsmen of the country. I sincerely 
the measure will pass, and that its constitutionality 
will be quickly demonstrated. It should meet with the 
indorsement of all State Legislatures which are enacting 
laws for the protection of game birds. I see no other 
way to save the woodcock, the extermination of which 
within a stated number of years is prophesied by the best 
authorities on the subject. If the measure proves to be a 
good law, why not have a similar law for the protection 
of migratory fishes, and thus avoid the wanton slaughter 
which sometimes occurs through conflicting laws or con- 
flict of authorities of adjacent States? Take for illustra- 
tion the slaughter of salmon.in the Columbia River dur- 
ing the past closed season, permitted by the game wardens 
of both Washington and Oregon, and as a result of which 
it has been impossible to obtain for either State or 
national hatcheries the customary quota of eggs for pur- 
poses of propagation. These are my personal expressions 
on the subject. Joun W. Trtcoms. 





Sactnaw, Mich., Dec. 10.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
I have yours of the 8th inclosing notice of the Federal 
game law. I had already written to Congressman Ford- 
ney, Rpresentative from our district, bringing this mat- 
ter to his favorable consideration. He is a sportsman, and 
I know he will do what he can. This is certainly a move 
in the right direction. If the people really desire to pro- 
tect game, and if they really wish to prevent our bird 
life becoming extinct, then here is a chance for them 
to show it, for this is the only practicable solution oi the 
problem. W. B. MersHon. 





STATE OF MINNESOTA, 
Boarp oF GAME AND Fish COMMISSIONERS. 

St. Paut, Minn., Dec. 10.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Yours of the 8th inst. at hand and contents noted. You 
can rest assured that I am in hearty sympathy with the 
bill introduced by Hon. Geo. Shiras 3d, of Pennsylvania, 
and the bill, in my estimation, fills a long felt want, some- 
thing that ought to have been out a long time ago, and 
it certainly deserves the active support of every game pro- 
tector in the United States. 

It ics a fact that the different States have tried to pro- 
tect the ducks, especially in the spring when they are 
mating or in their flight to their breeding grounds north. 
While States like Minnesota have been consistent in the 
enforcement of our laws in regard to spring shooting, other 
States all around us have allowed it, and the consequence 
is that our law has been nullified to a certain extent; but 
if this Federal law can be passed, it will do away with 
that and place every State on the level, and will do more 
to protect the aquatic fowl of the United States than 
anything that could be devised by the different States. 

We see in Minnesota the benefits of stopping spring 
shooting, and I have no fear of the results if this bill of 
Mr. Shiras is adopted and becomes a law. 

I have taken the liberty of writing to the Senators and 
each of our Representatives in Washington, and have re- 
quested that if consistent, I hope they will support this 
measure. It is a just one and ought to become a law. 

fom. F, Futcerton, Executive Agent. 


Newfoundland Notes. 


Errorts are being made to induce the Government or 
the Reid Newfoundland Company to send an exhibit to 
the New York Sportsmen’s Show. We ought to be able 
to send one of the very best exhibits possible. Our seal, 
bear, caribou, grouse and sea bird specimens would inter- 
est sportsmen the world over; and as for our salmon, sea 
trout, grilse, and brook trout, we ought to be able to 
furnish the very best specimens in America. 

I send you a clipping from a late local paper giving a 
raphic description of a fight between a bear and wolf. 
t will not be an uninteresting addition to the discussion 

of “Bears I Have Met.” The story is told by a trapper 
from the upper reaches of Grand Lake, whose letter to a 
friend in the city reached him by Saturday’s mail. He 
gives an interesting experience of his sojourn in the wilds 
of the country. “I am alone,” he said, “and I wish to be. 
I am a recluse of the forest; I have been trapping for 
thirty years, and the life is a pleasant one. Early in Sep- 
tember, with some others, I canoed up this splendid lake, 
and after enjoying a good time with them, a rough crew, 
many of them loggers, some sportsmen, and others 
tourists, started on my work in the interior. I had a 
smal] canoe which could be paddled only by one, and I 
gave some people an opportunity to try their skill, but they 
came to grief, and I often laughed heartily at their ex- 
pense. Deer were seen and shot, and some of the Ameri- 
cans marveled at my skill as a deer stalker and salmon 
catcher. Splendid antlers were secured, and the products 
of the lake and its tributaries often afforded savory meals 
of salmon, trout and venison. The visitors when leaving 
said the country was an El Dorado for sportsmen, and 
parted from me with many regrets. But I was after game 
which would bring me in gold. Inured to hardship, I de- 
termined to face further inland than ever before, and 
often wade weary portages with canoe on back, but pitch- 
ing camp after a hard day’s traveling enjoyed the rest 
which my labors had earned. The scenery was beautiful, 
and the forest denizens were my companions. I trusted 
to my good rifle to repel any incursions which beasts 
might make to my camp. On October 15 snow began to 
fall. It was quite calm, and the big flakes descended 
noiselessly, changing the landscape, and the trees bent 
wth their burden of crystals. Rabbits were snared or 
shot, and I feasted royally. Fox, lynx, muskrat and other 
skins were taken by day, but one night quite an adventure 
occurred. Rabbits were plentiful, and from the camp the 
bones were thrown around. For days I had seen the 
tracks of animals that showed big game to he about, and 
was on the alert each morning tracing the tracks through 
the forest. Guessing that bears or wolves were about 
on the night of the 2tst, a brace of dead rabbits was 
left a few yards from the camp, and I tracked for hours 
for my quarry. The weather had become mild, and as 
nothing occurred, I rolled myself in my blanket and fell 
asleep, when suddenly something hit the place, and the 


canvas covering came down with a bang. Crawling as 
best I could from underneath my shelter, rifle in hand, I 
ran to a tree, up which I climbed, and saw two animals 
in deadly combat. The night had become clear, and the 
moon shone full on the scene. The fight was a deadly 
one. A full-grown wolf had captured the rabbits and was 
tearing them with his fangs when a black bear, which evi- 
dently had visited the place before, came upon the beast. 
The latter turned on bruin, dropping his meal and avoid- 
ing the blow aimed at him, fastened his teeth in the bear’s 
flanks, bringing bruin to earth, and both rolled over and 
over. The bear several times shook the wolf off and ran 
for the rabbits, but the wolf disputed his right, and once, 
grasping one of his forepaws, bit it through, crippling it. 
Bruin vainly thought to hug him with the other. The 
member, however, did good work in the struggle, as it 
tore the wolf down, and the fur and blood flew in all 
directions. Maddened with pain, the wolf fastened on 
the bear’s neck, and over and over they fought, flattening 
the canvas of the tent and destroying everything inside. 
Big tufts of hair and flesh fell from the bear, who was 
getting decidedly the worst of the encounter with his 
broken paw, when I drew a bead on him and my rifle 
woke the echoes, shooting bruin through the heart. As he 
rolled over, the wolf painfully emerged, but ran to take 
the rabbits, when another shot brought him down. This 
only hamstrung the beast, which lay growling with his 
prey in his mouth, but anothcr well-directed and delib- 
erate shot gave him his conge. I secured two fine skins. 
I will remain up country till March, and will write out 
any further incidents of note.” 


«” From Massachusetts. 


Boston, Dec. 10.—Editor Forest and Stream: Your 
readers have all heard of the Rev. H Job, who 
has delivered illustrated lectures on birds in many 
cities and towns. In the lecture at Cambridge last 
week he showed on the screen many pictures of egrets. 
He said for the life of him he would not tell where the 
extensive rookery, discovered by him, was located, for 
if he did, “there’d be an ariiy of millinery gunners 
organized for their extermination.” 

The lecturer also showed blue herons in the ever- 
glades; buzzards in Southern cities; shore birds along 
the coast; pelicans, red-backed sandpipers, curlew, on 
the beaches: plover, their nests. eggs and young. and 
other species of game birds. He gave a graphic ac- 
count of his visit to the Magdalen Islands, showing 
numerous sea fowl, black ducks, bittern nests, with 
young, Wilson’s snipe on her nest, razor-billed ducks, 
gulls and terns. At the close he explained that his first 
interest in bird life was developed by his experience 
as a sportsman, and urged his hearers to give them 
the “right hand of fellowship.” Members of Audubon 
societies, he said, should welcome their assistance in 
efforts to protect birds and animals. 

On Tuesday evening a goodly number of members of 
the State Association met at the Copley Square Hotel 
for dinner, and were pleasantly entertained by an ac- 
count of recent moose hunting trips by the president, 
Dr. M. A. Morris, and Mr. George Perry, all of whom 
have had successful trips this fall. Dr. A. R. Brown 
conducted the musical part of the entertainment, as- 
sisted by Mr. Bruce Belmore as pianist. On Thursday 
evening the board of management took action looking 
to the renewal of the work of last spring in restocking 
with quail. The committee appointed in November to 
present a list of officers for next year presented a re- 
port. The election will be held the second Wednes- 
day of January. The president was authorized to ap- 
point a committee to arrange for the annual dinner. 
Reports from northern New Hampshire show the kill- 
ing of a large number of deer this season, and in the 
southern part of the State, where they have no open 
season, they are rapidly multiplying, having been seen 
in groups of from four to eight in several towns just 
over the border of Massachusetts. 

Yesterday I met Mr. Farley, of Boston, who has 
just returned from a trip of several weeks duration in 
the Ox Bow region of Aroostook county, Maine, where 
he found game surprisingly plenty. He had the for- 
tune to secure a moose and a good buck. He says he 
could have shot a dozen deer but for legal restrictions 
and had he been so disposed. There is some discrep- 
ancy between the reports from Bangor of the number 
of moose killed this season, as shown by the number 
tagged there, one giving it as 208, the other 198. At 
any rate, there is no doubt of a slight falling off this 
year, as compared with 1903, when there were 215 
shipped. The season closed at midnight of Nov. jo. 
Deer shipments to Friday noon show a footing of 
4,008, as against 4,274 to the same time in 1903. The 
decrease in the number oi moose has been a surprise, 
for they have been reported ali along as very numerous; 
“many moose seen,” has been the report of visitors dur- 
ing the summer and fall. In the number of bears killed 
there has been an increase of twenty-two, as reported. 
In a very few days the deer record will be completed, 
the season ending at midnight of Dec. 1s. 

A hunter from the Hoosier State claims the honor 
of getting the largest moose secured in Maine this 
year. The animal is said to have weighed 1,400 (?) 
pounds—the largest on record for several years. It 
was killed in the Chesuncook region. The head was 
out of the ordinary, but a good one. On the left was a 
treble web with seventeen ints; on the right were 
twelve points; spread 56 inches. 

Mr. E. C. Frost, of S. Framingham, as the result of 
a few days’ trip, brought from the Rangeley region two 
fine bucks. After a month in camp a party of four 
Fitchburg sportsmen has returned with four deer. 

Since I wrote you last week the sportsmen of our 
State have met with a great loss in the death of Capt. 
. W. Collins, for the past five years chairman of the 

assachusetts Fish and Game Commission. Your cor- 
respondent is not. alone in regarding this event as a 
great calamity to the State. The Captain was taken 
with pneumonia on Monday, and passed away at his 
home in Brighton on Friday. Funeral services will be 
held at the house on Monday 3t 10 o’clock. In a 
future letter I hope to present to your readers a resumé 
of the work accomplished by the board since Capt. 
Collins took the helm in 1899. CenrTrat. 


Two Guides for Sale. 


Jersey City, Dec. 8—Editor Forest and Stream: Your 
editorial, “He Pays His Fine,” reminds me of a visit I 
received from a certain guide coming from Montana, 
early in August, 1903. He wanted to know the camp ad- 
dress of a guide in New Brunswick; he had written to his 
home address, but had received no reply; it was a mat- 
ter of importance, could I give him the camp address? 

He then showed me the letter that must be answered. 
It was from our New Brunswick friend, in which he had 
agreed to take our friend from Montana and his two 
friends to kill moose in the close season. The sum and 
substance of the letter was that it would be all right for 
him to come in with his two “sports,” but to come in as 
trout fishermen; the Montana man could not act as guide, 
but he could pole a canoe, thereby saving a dollor a day. 
They were to atrive in the moose country in the latter 
part of August, and be out before the opening day, ae 
tember 15. They were to bring trout-rods, not rifles; he 
would supply the rifles. His charges per day would be 
the same as all of his patties pay in open season, with 
the proviso that in the event of their killing moose he 
would have to charge them extra for the risk he was 
ee. It gave other valuable advice to our Montana 
riend. 

I left New York September 14 that same year to hunt 
moose. In order to reach my country I had to pass 
through this man’s country. I learned on my way in that 
he had two men in in August, and that they had left 
early in September, before the opening day. in passing 
through this man’s country I met him and one of his 
“sports.” He had three sportsmen in for the opening 
season. They had seen nothing. On my way out three 
weeks later, I met him again; his first party had left; 
they had seen no moose, and only succeeded in killing a 
cow caribou or two. Three weeks in one of the best 
moose countries in New Brunswick, and the opening 
weeks at that, and no moose. Perhaps our trout fisher- 
men can tell why! 

To get back to our Mont na friend. After reading the 
letter we left the office and I questioned him in regard to 
shooting in his country. He gave all the information 
asked; told me my chances for game were good, and 
finished by saying he had just returned from a two 
months’ trip through his country with a “sport” from 
New York (the name is connected with one of New- 
York’s leading papers), in which they had killed moun- 
tain sheep, elk and deer. They went down the Missouri 
in a house-boat, I believe he said, and for which trip, 
where the killing must have been done in June and July, 
he said he received $1,500. 

What are the chances for sportsmen in the country of 
either of these gentlemen for securing game after living 
up to the letter of the law and coming in in the open 
season ? 

Such is the reputation of “two leading guides” as I 
know it from the lips of one and the pen of the other. 
Perhaps your editorial, “He Pays His Fine,” is the out- 
come of the one’s dirty work; then again my man may 
be still another, for no doubt there are others. 

Otto Keim, 


Shooting a Sitting Duck. 


PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 11.—Editor Forest and Streani: 
Comfortably located in a blind or club shooting box, per- 
haps heated with an oil stove, with an attendant to pick 
up dead birds, arrange decoys, etc., it is an easy matter 
to criticise those who, under entirely different circum- 
stances, may elect to “pot” a. dusky mallard. But how 
about him who marks down one of these wary birds in a 
pond hole with little or no cover and makes a stalk of 
perhaps half a mile, the greater part of which is on 
hands and knees and through mud, only to find his quarry 
a long gunshot away; must he forthwith arise and say 
“Shoo!” before shooting? I have never heard of yelling 
at a deer to get it in motion under like circumstances. 

A certain Blunt Old Man, more or less well-known, 
himself an ardent duck shooter as well as fisherman, has 
recently in public print mildly ridiculed the.class of “ex- 
clusive sportsmen” who refuse to partake of nicely-cooked 
trout unless assured that they were taken on the fly. [ 
am not sure but some of the same argument may be ap- 
plied in other directions. 

I recall an occasion near the end of a highly unsuccess- 
ful ducking trip, when a few birds for the friends at home 
were almost a necessity. Seated in mud and water at the 
edge of a small pond, I anxiously watched the flight of 
seven dusky mallards, and when I saw they were about to 
pay me a visit no fears of wet clothes kept me from sink- 
ing lower and lower into the mud. As the leader was 
about 1/16 of an inch from a sitting position in the water, 
end his followers 17%, 234, 3%, etc., inches (estimated) 
irom the same position, I fired. As the survivors made 
a frightened leap in the air, two drew together and came 
down at the crack of the second barrel. As I gathered 
five plump birds I did not at that time realize by what a 
arrow margin I escaped being a social outcast. I do 
now. As the meeting comes to order I will take a seat 
with M. Hardy. OcEAN. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Blunt Old Man seems to be in for a scoring now from 
correspondents, on account of his ideas about hunting. 
But cirucmstances alter cases. I have been busy for the 
last few weeks looking up all the proverbs in the English 
language in an attempt to win $250 a Pittsburg paper 
offers, and I am filled up with proverbs now. F would 
not crawl up on a flock of quail and shoot into them 
while they were sunning themselves. I can once in a 
while hit one or more of them when they fly; and if they 
were slow about flying, I would kick a clod in among 
them and make them fly. But in the case of the duck, if 
he will not fly, what are you to do? I met a duck of 
that kind early this fall, the only one, by the way, I had a 
chance to get. They were late in coming in here, and 
when they did come, the weather was too cold. I had 
already laid my boat up and had quit; I can’t stand cold 
weather as well now as I could forty years ago. 





The Union Arms Company, of Toledo, sent me a new 
gun this fall, and I was anxious to try it just as soon as 
‘the law was off the ducks; the law catne off-at the proper 
time, but the ducks did not arrive. I took the gun across 
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to the Peninsula one afternoon, and tramped around 
among the swamps where the ducks ought to be, because 
there is plenty of wild rice there for them; but they had 
not come to get it yet; and not finding anything else ex- 
cept squirrels to shoot at, and not wanting the squirrels, 
I set up a board to try the gun for pattern, and found 
the pote to be all right, then started for home. 

There is a wide mud flat here between the channel and 
the city; and just inside of this channel, paddling around 
on the mud flat, I saw a lone duck busy feeding. He let 
me pull to within a hundred yards of him without notic- 
ing me, and taking in the oars I let the boat drift and 
got ready to shoot when he would fly. But he was not 
doing any flying. He no doubt had been one of those 
ducks that had put in the summer here; and we had not 
tried to shoot him for so many months now that, he prob- 
ably thought we had quit shooting ducks. I was within 
60 yards of him, and yelled at him to get out of that; 
but he kept on fishing. “Then take it sitting,” I told him. 
I did not stop to think then that I was putting myself in 
Blunt Old Man’s class, and I sent him a charge out of the 
new gun. I had promised to tell the company that made 
this gun whether or not I could kill ducks with it. It 
killed this one. He must have got about all of the charge 
of No. 5 that I sent him. When I had picked him up I 
found him to be a fine redhead, one of the largest I have 
ever shot here. I could not use him after getting him, so 
I gave him away. CasBia BLANCO. 

Erg, Pa. 





Views of a Blunt Old Man. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

In your issue of Dec. 10, Mr. L. F. Brown charac- 
terizes as pot-hunters men who shoot wild ducks sitting 
at rest. Then he says: 

“If one of these pot-hunters were a guest at the club 
house of almost any shooting club, and should fire at 
ducks when they were at rest or asleep, he would have 
a very uncomfortable experience furnished to him by 
almost any club member who saw him. Many clubs pun- 
ish such shooting by a fine, or even by expulsion for a 
new offense after admonishment.” 

Your correspondent doubtless sincerely believes that 
this is true. Just as sincerely I believe that it is untrue. 
My acquaintance with duck shooters and my observance 
of their shooting ways tell me that they entertain no such 
finicky notions about killing a duck on the water. Mr. 
Brown says that for doing this a guest at a club would 
be censured. This is mere assertion. I dispute it and 
challenge him to prove it. The burden of proof is on 
him. Let him substantiate the statement by actual, 
definite citation of the clubs where shooting at sitting 
ducks entails fines and expulsions. I do not believe that 
there are such clubs. Mr. Brown says there are; it is up 
to him to give us their names. 

Your usually intelligent contributor, Charles Crista- 
doro, is all at sea in his remarks on this~subject. I did 
not defend shooting a sitting grouse or running quail, nor 
advocate trout dynamiting. It is not necessary to do all 
these things simply because one shoots ducks sitting. To 
put it technically, the approval and practice of water- 
swatting ducks does not involve, nor necessarily imply, 
the approval and practice of the ground-swatting of quail. 
If Mr. Cristadoro will inquire around among his duck 
shooting friends, he probably will find that the majority 
of them are scrupulous about contending for shooting 
flying on upland game, but advocate and practice taking 
a duck any old way. Let him institute the inquiry and 
report results in FOREST AND STREAM, 

One thing at a time. When we have settled about 
the sitting duck, I shall be glad to converse with Mr. 
Cristadoro about the ground shooting of quail. I be- 
lieve that I can show him that his shooting-on-the-fly 
man does not have all the argument of sportsmanship 
on his side. But we will let this pass until after Mr. 
Brown has given us something to back up his ducking 
proposition. ; 

r. Brown wants my name. Why? We are dis- 
cussing principles, not men. It does not matter who I 
am. Mr. Brown might not recognize my name as that 
of one whose dictum on duck shooting would be re- 
ceived as final. Nor is his inviting me to “come out” any 
answer whatever to the contentions which express the 
sincere convictions of A Brunt Otp Man. 





German Forests. 


NEARLY one-fourth of the surface of the entire German 
Empire is covered with forests (about 48,000 square 
miles), more than one-sixth (38,000 square miles) being 
occupied by what the Germans call “hochwald;” that is, 
forests of full-grown trees. eas 

The area occupied by trees of the pine family is more 
than three times as great as that occupied by all the 
varieties of deciduous trees combined. Of the 5,658,000 
acres of deciduous trees, 1,172,000 acres are oak, 467,000 
acres are birch, alder, and aspen, and 4,019,000 acres are 
beech, etc. Of the 18,495,000 acres of needle-leafed trees, 


12,327,000 acres are pine, 29,000 acres are larch, 5,482,000 
acres are red fir, and 657,000 acres are white fir. 

About 214 per cent. of this “hochwald” is owned by the 
Crown, nearly 40 per cent. by the, State, 15 per cent. by 
municipal governments, and about 4o pér cent. by private 

ns. A 

The entire area devoted to forests is to-day nearly 
200,000 acres greater than it was twenty years ago. Be- 
tween 1883 and 1900 the decrease in the area of forests of 
deciduous trees amounted to 567,000 acres, while the gain 
in the extent of the forests of pines, larches, and firs was 
760,000 acres. Georce H. Murpny, 

Vice and Deputy Consul-General. 


Franxrort, Germany, Oct. 21. - 


Deer Hunting in Ontario. 

Murton, Dec. 5—So far I have seen no. estimate 
from the chief game warden of the number of deer 
killed in Ontario during the season which ended on 
November 15 last, nor any report of number handled by 
the express companies. I hunted wau 
section of the Parry Sound district, from which more 
deer are shipped annually than from any other. 


way to camp I was told by settlers that there were. not 


On my i* 
_ share of the food. 


so many deer as usual, and that a large number had 
starved to death last winter on account of the great depth 
of the snow, and a strong crust which remained on it for 
a long time. Judging from what I saw in the woods in 
the way of tracks and other signs, there were about half 
as many deer where I hunted as there were in 1903. 
Hunters and hounds, however, were more numerous than 
ever. On my way home I was told by express agents that 
the number of deer passing through their hands was much 
smaller than usual. I saw few bucks and a great many 
fawns. One party had seven deer, the total weight of 
which was a little over 500 pounds. The weather 
throughout the season was exceptionally fine. There was 
no rain or snow, and dogs could be run daily. As very 
few hunters were without dogs, there seems to be no 
doubt that the deer were scarcer than usual. . 

In my opinon the time has come for a change in the 
game act as far as deer are concerned. Though hounds 
are always used in my party, six out of its eight members 
are in favor of the prohibition of hounding. I would go 
further. I would like to see the killing of does and fawns 
prohibited. In my party there is a rule that all fawns 
must be spared; but I do not know of any other party 
which has a similar rule. W. P. 


British Columbia Game Law Amendments. 


Victorta, B. C., Nov. 28—Editor Forest and Stream: 
I think you will be interested to learn that Mr. Haw- 
thornthwaite, member of the Provincial Parliament, has 
promised at the next session of the local Legislature to 
introduce the amendments to the game act advocated by 
the Victoria Fish and Game Club. . 

Of these amendments the most important is one pro- 
hibiting the sale of blue, or dusky, grouse, a bird which 
is in considerable demand in the markets, and for this 
cause is rapidly being exterminated. 

It is hoped that other changes to make the game act 
more effective may be introduced. The efforts to prohibit 
the sale of game have not so far proved altogether suc- 
cessful; but it is hoped amendments may be made which, 
in the future, will make such sales practically impossible. 








A Club in the South. 


New York, Nov. 30—Editor Forest and Stream: I 
would like to inquire through the medium of your paper 
if ten or a dozen companionable gentlemen cannot be 
found who would like to form a club in a most desirable 
location I know of in South Carolina. 

It is becoming more and more difficult to find large 
tracts of land that can be leased or even purchased. They 
are being taken up rapidly. It is only a question of a very 
few years when no large consecutive bodies of land can 
be controlled in this way. I would like to hear from 
anyone whom this letter interests, or who thinks favor- 
ably of joining a club. CourTLANDT BABCOCK. 





Alligator Lake. 


CuarLes E. WHIPPLE returned Thursday from a stay 
of three weeks at John F. Haynes’s island camp 
in Alligator Lake, Hancock county, Me. Elis cousin, 
Frank Howard, of Pittsfield, and F. H. East- 
man, of West Springfield, left this city with him on 
November 8, and returned after a stay of two weeks, 
bringing three of the four deer which the party killed. 
On their way into camp they saw a large bull moose, 
which had been shot a few days previously, about three 
miles from Alligator Lake, and which was being hauled 
to Bangor. There was considerable snow in the 
woods during their stay there, and they saw many 
deer, partridges and rabbits, and plenty of moose signs, 
but no moose except the one referred to above. Two 
local parties have already made engagements for Mr. 
Haynes’s camp next summer and fall.—Springfield Re- 
publican, Dec. 4. 


The Only Medium. 


Messrs, E. A. Buck & Co., the well-known and reliable 
manufacturers of still-hunting shoes, write to the Forest 
AND STREAM as follows: 

Bancor, Me., Dec. 6.—Please continue our advertise- 
ment as heretofore, as we consider the Forest AND 
StrEAM the only medium for reaching the best patrons of 
outdoor sports. We have orders from England, South 
Africa, Germany, North Wales, British Columbia, Alaska, 
and other foreign places, and many of these orders we 
can trace directly to our advertising in the Forest AND 
STREAM. eet eg: in ae et DS ee CA, 

A Dog’s Ruse. 

In a recent number of London Nature, a correspondent 
tells a very good dog story as follows: 

“A: friend of mine, Mr. W., owns a Manchester terrier 
of which he is very fond, and for that reason receives 
more than doggy attention. The dog passes most of his 
time in the library, where a basket and rug are provided 
for him, but he prefers, when it is possible, to take pos- 
session of his master’s easy chair. A short time ago I 
had o¢casion to call on Mr. W., and the dog was,’ as 
usual, occupying the chair, from which he was removed 
to his basket. He showed his resentment of this disturb- 
ance of his slumbers by becoming very restless. Presently 
he trotted over to the door, which he rattled by pushing 
with his nose, his usual method of attracting attention 
when he wished to go out. His master immediately rose 
and opened the door, but instead of the dog going out, he 
rushed back and jumped into the chair his: master had 
just vacated! The rapid wagging of his tail and the ex- 
pression of his face showed the dog to be very pleased 
with the result of -his ruse. The dog has repeated the 
joke once or twice since, with much evident delight’ of 
himself.” 

This would seem to be a variant of a not unfamiliar 
dog habit: We have been told of occasions when two or 
more dogs were feeding together and one would run off a 





little distance and bark furiously, thus inducing the others * 


to leave their food in order to learn what the dog was 
barking at, when the barking dog would slip .back ‘and 
eat as rapidly as possibly, thus getting’ mote’ than “his 


Cabia Blanco’s Indian Story. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

When reading this controversy as to whether Captain 

Kelly or Ernest Thompson Seton should be given the 
credit for these bear stories (1 would give the credit to 
Captain Kelly; but let him and Seton settle that to suit 
themselves), I have thought of afiother way in which 
authors (?) sometimes get the credit that belongs to 
someone else. One of these “authors” once took credit, 
without making any bones about it, either, to a story of 
mine. He is welcome to it. 
_ I was at a small post in New Mexico in 1882, and hav- 
ing nothing to do except carry a mail, which I did for the 
most part after night, and take charge of a small library 
that my troop had, and shoot rattlesnakes—they were 
about all we could find there to shoot—I tried to kill the 
time then, as I often do now, by writing boys’ stories. 

I happened to get hold of a boys’ paper that had lately 
been started in New York and was running a serial story 
telling the boys all about Indians, buffalo, and the Rocky 
Mountains; and thinking that I knew nearly as much 
about those things as the writer of the story did (what 
he did not seem to know about any of them would fill a 
good sized volume), I went to work and ground out a 
— for the paper, meaning to make the paper a present 
of it. 

Starting my boy hero off from his home in Philadelphia 
with his pocket handkerchief full of supplies that he had 
stolen out of his aunt’s kitchen, I took him clear across 
the continent to California, finding him plenty of Indians, 
of course, for him to fight on his way there. My Indians 
acted more like real ones than this other author’s did. 
Then, after giving the boy about all the adventures he 
could take care of, I next had him find a gold mine—he 
could not go to California and not find one, of course; 
then I brought him home. The postage on this was about 
$1; postage then was 3 cents, and as I did not care to 
pay another dollar to get this valuable production back 
again, I told the editor that if he did not want it, to 
destroy it. 

I did not hear from him or the story again for the next 
- oom and in the meantime his paper died a natural 

eath. 

In 1892 I happened to pick up a boys’ paper which is 
still living, and here found my story with another man’s 
name signed to it. All the change he had made in the 
story was to give it a new title. I wrote to the editor, 
claiming the story as being mine, but telling him he was 
welcome to it and to about half a ton of others that I had, 
if he wanted them. He did not want them then, and 
has not wanted them since. I have tried him or his suc- 
cessor twice since then, only to be told that they had 
a supply of boys’ stories on hand. But he wanted that one 
bad enough to cause him to republish it about once in 
every ten years since then, or as often as the boys who 
have last read it have grown up; and their brothers now 
read this story as a new one. Casia BLANCO, 


Forestry Quarterly, 


Tue Forestry Quarterly, published at Ithaca, N. Y., under the 
editorship of Dr. B. E. Fernow, claims to be the first and only 
professional forestry journal in the United States. Its purposes 
are to aid in the establishment of rational forest management; to 
offer an orgen for the publication of technical papers of interest 
to professional foresters in America; to kecp the profession in 
touch with the current technical literature and with the forestry 
movement in the United States. The first volume was published 
under the auspices of the New York State College of Forestry 
by the students, alumni and faculty of that institution. With its 
second volume, owing to the discontinuance of the college, the 
jcurnal enters upon an independent career, being conducted by a 
beard of editors identified with the profession and coming from 
the various centers of professional forestry work. 

While the aims and scope of the Quarterly will remain the 
same as herctofore,.a more generally representative board of 
editors is expected to give greater professional interest, render its 
pages more authoritative, and increase its serviceability generally. 

It is expected to make the journal of interest not only to 
students and practitioners of forestry, but also to all who are 
ae were or less ow in = management of woodlands. 
specially lumbermen and those cha: fi icies 
ar sornee “ the various States. a ne 

opies of the first volume, containi 5 : 
Siti ten aeesees a ntaining 176 pages, may be ob- 

Subscriptions to Volume II. are invited. 


The yearly subscription price is $1, and 


single nu 
25 cents each. _— mbers are 





Life of Father De Smet. 


Mr. Francis P. HARPER announces a very important work 
early Western, travel, dealing — with the Racedoas Foleo 
». is 7 _ and nee # ather Pierre-Jean De Smet,” 
who relates his experiences and observations made whil - 
7? sntles, go a ears 1801 to 1873. rae 

he set of four noble volumes of over 1,6(0 pages is made u 
from the original unpublished manuscript journate and fetter 
books kept by Father De Smet, and from his printed works. It 
is edited by Major Hiram M. Chittenden, U. S. 


E c 5 . d Mr. 

Alfred Talbot Richardson, with historical, hical : 

acne and other notes, to which is added alle a1 Father Te 
et. 


The History of the Native Races of North Ameri 
be fully written without consulting these writings, - ‘ca “aes 
minute and accurate descriptions of Indian villages, their lodges 
customs, mode of warfare, hunting, games, superstitions, Indian 
tortures of c2ptives, legends and traditions. One-half ‘the ma- 
terial is now for the first time printed. The set is illustrated with 
ortraits, views of old trading sts, scenery, etc., and a large 
lolding map, showing posts, trails, waterways, Indian tribes, etc 
in great detail, on which is marked in red the route of Father De 
Smet. The set is uniform with Dr. Coues’ edition of “Pike Ex. 
editions,”” and Major Chittenden’s “American Fur Trade of the 
ar West.” The published price is $15 net for the four volumes. 





- Book of Clever Beasts 


= 

Reapers of Forest AnD STREAM who have followed with inter- 
est the various discussions in its columns within the past few 
months concerning the writings of Messrs. John Burroughs 
Ernest Thompson Seton, W. J. Long and other writers on popu- 
lar history, will do well.to purchase a copy of Miss Myrtle Reed’s 
very clever “Book of C ‘ tt will well repay read- 
ing. It is full ‘of humor-of a most kindly, but telling, 


clever Beasts.” 
oT uality 
we have read it with very great pleasure. quality, and 





All communications for Foazst ann Stezam must be 
directed to Forest ond Siream Pub. Co., New York, te 


secesve attention. We have no vther office 





AU the: gavne lows and fish laws of the United States 
gnd Canada are given in the “Game Laws in Brie,” 
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FE An American Angler Abroad. 


In telling of some recent experience while visiting 
England, the desire uppermost in my mind is to give 
to my brother anglers at home some notion of the 
interesting and charming personalities whom I met 
there, as well as the delightful things that I saw. 
I must begin by saying, that as an angler, I felt at all 
times like the child visiting the parent. 


Mr. R. B. Marston, 


It was my great good fortune soon after reaching 
London to meet Mr. R. B. Marston, the editor of The 
Fishing Gazette—the paper recognized everywhere as 
the encyclopedia on fishing in British waters. And I 
believe that the strongest credentials that I carried into 
Mr. Marston’s office, were my love of fishing and my 
warm sympathy with all members of the angling craft 
wherever they may be. I have many times in life heard 
it said of successful men, that “the principal reasons of 
their success in life, is the love of their work.” I have 
never seen the man to whom this saying applies so 
aptly as in the case of Mr. Marston. He loves his 
work and his friends, and he has more of both than 
is the good fortune of some of us. 

Through Mr. Marston’s courtesies to me, I was in- 
troduced at the Fly-Fishers’ Club, where I met many of 
the club members, and I was shown through the various 
rooms used by men who are certainly born anglers. 
Many specimens of fish adorn the walls, all being con- 
tributions by the members. Nor are the specimens 
confined to fish taken in English waters, but there are 
fish from many parts of the world; over the fire-place 
in the main saloon is one of the finest specimens of the 
tarpon I have ever seen. 

To me the most interesting room in the Fly-Fishers’ 


_Club is the work room. In this room, at odd hours, 


the members make their own flies, and in doing so, they 
have at their command a study from nature to imitate. 
This nature study consists of a cabinet of many shallow 
drawers; these drawers are divided into squares, proba- 
bly two inches, lined with metal, and in each one of 
these small sections is a natural fly carefully preserved 
in liquid the color of water; over this is glass; the 
case is hermetically sealed, and the fly floats so that it 
rests in the center of its compartment and against the 
glass. In many instances the male and female flies of 
the same species are together; and every species of the 
flies known in Great Britain is here preserved. From 
this vast collection of the “real thing” flies, the fisher- 
men make the copied artificial fly. On the same table 
with this cabinet is another cabinet containing all kinds 
of feathers, hooks, silk, tools and snells—all club prop- 
erty, and all for the use of the members of the Fly- 
Fishers’ Club. Many of the members would as soon 
take a salmon or brown trout with a chub, as to take 
one with flies not of their own handiwork. They are 
born anglers every one of them; they match their own 
genius with a nature shy indeed, thus reaping the joy 
of a victory just sweet enough to tell about. 


The Piscatorial S-clety. 


I shall ever deem it a piece of good fortune to have 
visited England at the time of the annual supper of 
the famous Piscatorial Society. The club rooms of 
the society are open to the members and their friends 
every Monday evening after 6 o’clock; and once a year 
the club gives a Supper and entertainment. And from 
the members I met there and the things I heard and 
saw, I can easily understand Vice-Chairman Walker’s 
suggestion on this occasion, that these suppers should 
be held oftener, either quarterly or semi-annually, for 
a more delightiul gathering of congenial spirits I have 
never met. I use the term congenial spirits, as it seems 
best to describe the close relationship existing among 
the various members of the society. In referring again 
to congenial spirits, I am thinking of the pictures that 
adorn the walls of the reception saloon. All around 
this room close together hang cartoons of each and 
every member of this club. The head and face of 
each man is an exact reproduction of a photograph; the 
body and legs of each have been produced from des- 
criptions given a very clever artist of some particular 
hobby of the original. One, for instance, pictures a 
prominent member on an old-fashioned high-wheel 
bicycle, riding into a stream at high speed while bait- 
casting for fish. Another shows a member sitting in a 
boat fishing, with fish piled up to his arm pits, and 
the boat sinking, but the man still fishing on; and a 
hundred and more others are quite as interesting. In 
the main saloon, there is probably the finest collection 
of big game fishes in the world. The walls of the 
vast room are covered with them from four feet above 
the floor to the ceiling, all mounted behind oval glass 
and completely incloséd. The specimens of salmon are 
magnificent, and ‘so ate the brown trout, pike, chub, 
grayling and others. In one end of the room I found a 
fine specimen of the American small-mouth black bass. 
Mr. Marston was keenly interested in my description 
of this fish and his fighting ability. 

At the supper there were probably one hundred and 
fifty members and their friends, and the good fellowship 
existing between them was manifest at all times. *Presi- 
dent H. H. Brown, as toastmaster, was heartily re- 
sponded to by the Hon. Secretary Mr. T. Farnsdorf, 
Col. Graham Gordan, Vice-Chairman Walker, R: B. 
Marston, Sub-Committeeman Blundell, and others. 
And true to the letter and the spirit of the sympathy 
and love existing between anglers wherever they may 
be found, the American angler abroad was most 
cordially welcomed by all, and the keen affection of 
relationship best shown by Col. Gordan, 


u 


leaving his seat at the table and going to the piano and 
playing the “Star Spangled Banner,” which every 
member joined in singing’ as fervently as though they 
had been born under its starry protection. 

My next interesting visit was in the private library of 
Mr. Marston, where I had the pleasure of seeing and 
examining many precious old volumes of rare books— 
among them original editions of Izaak Walton, printed 
early in the seventeenth century, and a book of 
nature, published nearly a century before in German, 
from which Walton gathered much data for his writings. 
I regret that my time in this library was so limited 
—it was like a five-minute stop for dinner to the hungry 
traveler with a rare meal before him. 


W. Baden Powell, 


There is probably no man in England or, in fact, 
anywhere else, who is more entitled to the term 
“natural sportsman” than W. Baden Powell; a 
yachtsman of national fame; a hunter of all kinds of 
game, and an angler whose advice is often sought and 
diligently followed. I had the pleasure of an evening 
with him, and the evening was entirely too short. In 
his collection of sportsman’s accessories, I saw a rare 
pair of guns, recently made from his own ideas—the 
ouly pair of its kind in existence. The forearms of these 
guns are so constructed, that the thumb and finger 
slide in a groove on the sides, so that in swinging from 
right to left or left to right, the position of the gun 
is not altered either on the shoulder or before the eye. 

Of his rods much might be written that would be of 
interest. They have all been constructed on scientific 
lines from Mr. Powell’s own specifications. The work 
bench, where he makes his own salmon and trout flies, 
proves an interesting corner to the visiting angler, as 
well as to the owner. 


Dragnet. 

I had read many of “Dragnet’s” clever witticisms in 
times gone by, and was anxious to meet face to face 
this wielder of the rod and pen. I had this pleasure 
at the Piscatorial Society supper. His genial smile and 
abundant welcome are with me still, and will remain. 
Dragnet is infectious, and this is true of them all. 

I didn’t need the streams and lakes and rivers in 
England to impress me best with English anglers. It 
was behind the pipe in cozy places that I learned many 
things about angling and formed a sweeter regard for 
my fellow man. T. E. BatrTen. 


The Log of a Sea Angler. 


BY CHARLES F. HOLDER, AUTHOR OF “ANGLING,” “BIG GAME 
FISHES,” ETC. 


I,—Crab Camp. 


One glides gently from the snows of winter into the lap 
of $pring in going down the Atlantic Coast in the former 
season. We are menaced with ice fields off Delaware 
Bay. The next day something undefined has happened, 
and a day or two later a butterfly comes fluttering aboard, 
blown off shore with the odors of verdure from low-lying 
Florida to tell us the story of summer and the fountain 
of youth. It is then that we take out the rods and talk 
over the fishing with a sympathetic disciple of Ananias, 
who is also on the trail of the tarpon or something else 
at Pass Cristian or somewhere along the shores of the 
delight makers. 

While we were wrangling over the height of kingfish 
jumps a large shark came alongside. He had a pro- 
nounced notch in his dorsal fin,and our skipper informed us 
that the same man-eater had followed him for several 
months. This is serious, as one of the crew had shot 
away the dorsal, and it was supposed that the great crea- 
ture was on his trail. 

Key West rose out of the silver sea last night, and I am 
in the center of a cocoanut grove, where the soft wind 
plays upon a thousand zxolian harps, and the musical 
rustle sounds like gentle rain. The air is like velvet on 
the cheek, and filled with the perfume of innumerable 
flowers. Surely the fountain of youth is not far away in 
the grove, where the mockingbird sings the night long. 
Some time during the night the boys from C’s plantation 
serenaded me, and when they came in to drink my health, 
I noticed that they had scarlet passion vine blossoms 
wound about their heads. Their soft voices, the tinkling 
of guitars, banjos and triangles, the deep bass of a conch 
shell carried me far away. 

Outfitted and sailed on a little steamer for Garden * 





Key, where they welcome strangers. That night S. took « 
me down to the “quarters” to look up boatmen, and found -- 


there Long John, Bob Rand and Chief, playing seven-up 
by the light of a single candle. Between them was a * 
pitcher of water and a small bottle of well-known and - 
patent pain killer, which served as the not over-joyous - 
tipple. - Bob, with true, politeness, pushed the latter to- : 
ward me, but I declined; self-preservation is the first law « 
of nature. They each poured out a large spoonful, filled 
up the glass with as mpch water as their conscience per- 
mitted, and drank our health. The trouble was obvious: 
there was no whiskey on the key; and I understood that 
cologne would not be safe at times. . 

These three men aré characters, and doubtless live here 
for reasons best known to themselves. Long John is six 
and a half feet in his stockings, which he never wears; 
is thin beyond understanding; his face is red as 2 beet; 
even his little eyes look burned by the pnin killer. John’s 
hair is dyed black, or rather green. -:Bob is also red as a 


beet, but shorter; and-Chief would be, but he is a Semi-. ‘- 


nole of a pure type; not the stoical, morose Indian you 
read of; but a-good-natured jolly fellow, always laughing. 


How a man can look so pleasant on an habitual diet of 
pain killer is one of the unsolved mysteries of the reef. 

I intended to engage one man, but took them all, as 
they are partners in a sailboat called the Bull Pup, and 
she looks it. The men are to hunt up fishing grounds, 
= me out, and do the cooking in camp on the various 
ceys. 

Took a survey of the ground in a rowboat—a perfect 
fishing ground. Garden Key is thirteen acres in extent, 
and lies in the center of a growing atoll. A deep blue 
channel surrounds it, and the navies of the world could 
float here if the channel was wide enough to swing them 
—a perfect harbor for vessels transport size. To the west 
three miles is Loggerhead; to the southwest, Bird Key; 
to the northeast, East Key; then Middle and Sand keys, 
all capped with mangrove and bay cedars, lying like 
gems en cabuchon in a setting of turquoise. 

Sailed for East Key early in the morning; reached 
it after a two hours’ run. The Bull Pup is well named. 
She wrestles with every wave and fights it out. Wish I 
had increased my insurance before I left the mainland. 
She is about 2o0ft. long, with a full square bow, a small 
cabin aft that has more smell$ than anything I have ever 
met. At first I thought it was one smell, old bilge, but I 
believe I counted fifty, then gave it up. Amidship is a 
large well into which we toss our fish, so none are wasted. 
Ran up into the lee of East Key at noon; hot, but 
pleasant. The island has about five acres, and the brush 
comes down to within one hundred feet of the water, 
affording a good sandy beach as white as snow, and made 
up of ground coral and the secretion of a seaweed. It is 
filled with crab holes—spirit crabs, so white that at first 
I could not distinguish them. When I laid down and 
kept perfectly quiet they came out by hundreds, and eyed 
me for a while, then began to move, climbing upon my 
legs; but the moment I stirred, they disappeared like 
magic. 

The men pushed into the hot bush, I following, and 
finally found a clearing near some cactus. Here we pitched 
the tents while Chief cut a quantity of branches which he 
thrust into the ground, forming what he called a sum- 
mer house, a ramada. By night we were in shipshape, 
the Bull Pup anchored offshore, and the dinghy hauled 
up on the beach. I doubt if I can get used to the birds. 
The moment we landed they rose in such numbers that 
I could hardly see through them, each screaming at the 
top of its voice, floating over us with a particularly grace- 
ful motion, with bill pointed downward. Many of them 
are terns, a few noddies, dark with white heads. The 
terns nest in the sand anywhere, while the noddy builds 
a rude nest like that of a dove. Its egg is nearly white, 
while that of the tern is very speckled. There is no 
water on the island, but Bob, after taking his bearing, 
dug up a five-gallon keg from the sand where he had 
planted it some time before. We used that, and when we 
left filled it from our supply. Bob said he kept it there 
as one time he was caught offshore in a hurricane and 
blown on to East Key. He got ashore, but nearly perished 
for want of water before he was found. Ever since water 
has been kept here and all the men have the bearings. 
The eggs are so thick that it is impossible to walk in the 
bush without stepping on them; there must be tens of 
thousands. At night the birds settled down and the only 
sounds were the peculiar ringing of the water on the 
sand hard by and the boom and crash of the sea on the 
neighboring shore, a melody that soothed me to sleep on 
my bed of sweet-smelling bay-cedar boughs. 

How long I slept I don’t know, but I was awakened by 
Chief stumbling over the tin plates and his artistic swear- 
ing in Seminole. The men were trying to get off without 
disturbing me to turn a turtle for breakfast. 

“Green turtle mighty nice,” said Chief. 

“Turtle balls a doggone sight better,” put in John. 

“Calipie for me,” said Bob. 

As for me, why, the turning of a turtle was what I 
came there for; so I shook the soldier crabs out of my 
clothes, and we filed out of the bush and headed for the 
beach. Chief led the way, and went directly down to 
the water’s edge, where the ripple of the waves made 
music and sent millions of phosphorescent lights darting 
here and there, or stranded some large dazzling light on 
the beach. We walked along silently in single file, splash- 
ing our bare feet in the water, wading in the shallows 
for nearly half a mile, when suddenly Chief stopped, and 
I saw, leading up from the water over the gleamuig sands, 
a double mark, _as though someone had lain flat and with 
a swinging motion attempted to make a trail up the beach. 
We followed this up, and not ten feet from the bush 
came upon a big green turtle which must have weighed 
150 Or 200 pounds. She did not move or pay any aiten- 
tion to us, and was laying her eggs in a hole about two 
feet in depth, occasionally scraping in sand. We stood 
watching her, when suddenly she made a rush for the 
water, her flippers flying like windmills. Not being en 
rapport with such work, I got on the wrong side and had 
my eyes and mouth filled with sand, and fell upon the 
reptile’s back, which would have carried me along easily; 
then Bob and Chief grasped her on the same side and 
lifted, and I gave her the congé, turning her over when 
she beat her breast with sturdy blows, as a gorilla is said 
to do when perceiving its prey or enemy. Bob quickly 
slit the flippers with his knife, making ‘a small orifice, and 
with a piece of rope yarn tied the pairs so they could not 
move. A more helpless object than the turned turtle does 
not exist; its solid back, so good a protection from some 
enemies, here prevented it from turning. 

Leaving our game, we returned to the water and took 
up our march again, just at the edge. The moon was half 
full, and light clouds were moving from the west partly 
clouding it—an ideal condition of things for turtle turn- 
ing, as on a clear night a turtle can see a man two’ hun- 
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by the light of the moon; and one night I improvised 
a better light yet. I caught a large jelly-like creature 
called pyrosoma, a marvelous light-giver, and placing it 
in a tall jar, Bob stirred it with a twig while 1 held the 
book, and I may say that I have read by the light of a 
jellyfish, which reminds me that some years ago Dr. 
Duboise sent me a photograph which he had taken by the 
light of one of the phosphorescent insects. : 

We had gone about an eighth of a mile when Chief, 
who was in the lead, stopped and lifted his hand for us 
to also stop. The peculiar musical trill or tinkling of 
the water as it gleamed about our feet, the distant cry of 
some far-away bird, the occasional crash of some great 
fish a long way off, were the only sounds. But peering 
over Chief’s shoulder I made out an indistinct object 
standing in the phosphorescence, not one hundred feet 
away; then I heard a distinct hiss, like escaping steam. 
Not a move was made. That the turtle was suspicious 
and had stopped at the water’s edge was evident, and it 
would turn and make off at the slightest alarm. So we 
stood and literally held our breath. 

Suddenly I had an uncontrollable desire to sneeze. I 
smothered myself as best I could, but the quiet was dis- 
turbed, we saw the dim shape turning, and as one man 
rushed ahead. The animal had completely turned, and 
was in about a foot of water when I tripped over its 
broad back and fell sprawling upon it, the fore flippers 
striking the water like the flails of a windmill, while the 
men tried to seize them. In its struggles it moved ahead 
rapidly, and as the water deepened suddenly, I found my- 
self drenched, and received several blows in the face, 
which threw me off. Chief now fell upon the turtle and 
grasped it at the back of the neck, and endeavored to lift 
it so that John and Bob could get hold of the flippers; 
but the big creature seemed twice as heavy as the other 
turtle, was indeed a loggerhead. Chief called to me to 
keep away from its head, as it would bite, so I slipped be- 
hind. At that instant the turtle made a vicious rush, and 
we all stepped into a deep place over our heads; the 
turtle diving took Chief under and disappeared, the latter 
coming up immediately and swimming back. 

I had heard that turtles were stupid, but my observa- 
tions do not carry this out, and I have watched them 
many a night. A green turtle when it came up to breathe, 
thirty feet offshore, first stopped and looked around. See- 
ing the coast clear, she swam in and grounded; then again 
looked around and came out of the water and listened. At 
least this is what I assumed was the mental process. I 
was lying not fifteen feet from her; she must have seen 
me; but doubtless thought I was a bunch of weed, for 
after apparently listening she moved up the beach, a hard 
and laborious process. She stopped about twenty feet 
above high-water mark, then moved along the brush ten 
feet or so, then in part of a circle, then facing the sea 
she began to scrape up the sand with her hind flippers. 
The operation of laying fifty eggs occupied about twenty 
minutes, and she was out of the water three-quartcrs of 
an hour. When she had finished, she moved around 
clumsily, and appeared to push the sand over the eggs, 
then wheeled about over the spot so that every trace of 
her presence was destroyed; then instead of going directly 
down from the nest she clambered along the sand for a 
distance of thirty or forty feet, and I went with her, 
but lower down, when she turned and made for the water 
quicker than I would have believed. Half way down she 
met me; I sprang upon her broad back, and she carried 
me to the water’s edge with ease; there I let her go. I 
hunted up the eggs and had difficulty in finding them, 
though I had seen them laid. Turtle eggs are an acquired 
taste, and I am confident I shall never acquire it. The 
men ate them raw with relish, 

Reached camp at 4:30, and having cut up the turtle and 
taken my first lesson in dissecting one, I brought home 
about ten pounds of meat as my share, and Bob began to 
cook calipie, Chief to make turtle balls—a sort of hash— 
and Long John prepared a steak. It was every man for 
himself, and I, compromised on some of all. Our break- 
fast, considering that we were at the jumping-off place, 
one hundred and fifty miles from anywhere, was worth 
remembering. Friend grunts, taken alive from the well of 
the Bull Pup, roasted young crayfish, green turtle steak, 
green turtle balls, green turtle calipie, hoe cake, with 
‘plenty of “hoe” to it, coffee, “Long John’s special” fried 
potatoes, snipe roasted over the coals. 

Our camp was primitive. A tent for myself, bed of bay 
cedar boughs; the men preferred the ramada. We had 
rubber blankets, in case of rain, an old stove, or the top 
of one, dug up out of the sand where Bob had cached it 
some time in the past; so we had some of, if not all, the 
comforts of home. I was surprised at the knowledge the 
men had of the island. They knew where every cactus 
patch was. I discovered this when we were crossing it. 
{ would enter what appeared to be a lead, and Bob 
would say, “This leads into a patch of cactus,” and it did. 
I learned later that they knew it so well because they had 
dug about every foot of it over for Spanish booty that is 
supposed to have been buried here. On the east side a 
big galleon was wrecked some years ago when galleons 
sailed the Spanish main, and an old sea captain, whom I 
later met, found a thousand dollars on the beach; so once 
a year Bob retired to East Key, fortified himself, and dug. 

At the first sign of sunrise, and it came up through 
vermillion skies, on a sea of glass, the birds began their 
cries, and discovering our presence it became a roar be- 
yond belief in its intensity, and at times maddening. * Yet 
it was possible to stop it for a second or two. Shouting 
at the top of my voice, every bird became silent, and with 
. one accord the vast swarm swooped down several feet, 

then rose again to continue the babel of sounds. .There 
was one revenge—their eggs were excellent, and we ate 
them in every style. They were also a ludicrous source of 
danger when walking through the bush with hundreds. of 
terns struggling upward. Many dropped their eggs in 
midair, and Long.John received one of these missiles 
fairly on the top of his head. The glittering generalities 
in which he indulged need not be recorded. Long John 
had a superior air, but it did him an injustice; he was 
just a plain man. 
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New Hampshire Commissioners. 


Tue Fish and Game Commissioners have done some 
good work in‘New Hampshire during the past =: in 
enforcing the laws placed in their charge. The Concord 
Patriot published a complete list of the names and resi- 
dences of the parties against whom the laws have been 
enforced; from which it appears that $5,475 in fines have 
been collected; beside that Timothy Chauncey, of Albany, 
for killing a deer in the close season, was given six 
months in jail; Augustus and William L. Evans, of 
Stewartstown, illegal fishing, 60 days in jail; Philosse 
Auger, killing deer, six months in jail; Leslie Merrow, 
Conway, dogging deer, 60 days in jail. 

The offenses for which fines were collected were, fish- 
ing in closed waters; killing fawn; dogs killing deer; 
killing deer in closed season; dog chasing deer, second 
offense; illegal fishing; killing raccoon in closed season; 
hunting deer in closed season; hunting deer without 
license; killing fawn without license; killing otter in 
closed season; hunting with a ferret; lobster car not 
marked; short lobsters; killing song birds; taking par- 
tridge out of the State; using gill net; catching short 
trout; chasing deer with a boat; selling trout; short 
bass; putting sawdust in waters; killing woodcock in 
closed season; snaring partridge; shipping partridge out 
of the State; short fish. ; 

The above shows that the office of Fish and Game 
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Commissioner is not a sinecure position by any manner 
of means. It requires pretty sharp eyes and vigilant atten- 
tion to catch violators of the law whose scene of opera- 
tions is largely in the woods, ponds and brooks over such 
an extended territory. Of course the commissioners are 
not responsible for the hedgehog business, which did not 
come under their supervision. 





Three Pounds in Three Hours. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

In your issue of December 10, Mr. Henry Stewart has 
an article entitled, “The Rainbow Trout,” in which he 
says: “A 3-pounder hooked by me in one of the ponds 
from a boat, near dusk one evening, occupied all my atten- 
tion for three hours, when he kindly leaped into the boat.” 

I have told a good many stories in your columns, and 
have had such kind treatment from the angling fraternity, 
as to make me hesitate to express avy doubt of any fish 
story; but I cannot refrain from saying that it is diffi- 
cult to believe that the stop-watch used in recording the 
time consumed by this remarkable fish was perfectly 
accurate. 

I have caught many rainbow and black-spotted trout, 
some;pretty nearly equalling the weight of Mr. Stewart’s 
old and’ long-attached friend, and even in swift water 
have never known the largest of them able to make any 
resistance after ten minutes’ play or so. I have taken 
fontinalis and grilse of three pounds and considerably 
over very many times on light tackle and in the most 
favorable water for them, and while I used no method of 
timing the fight, I am convinced that the strongest and 
biggest of them ‘all, in the swiftest water, was landed 
within twenty minutes at most, and probably less. 

_The.fontinalis in the North Carolina mountains are de- 
cidedly less vigorous and strong, weight for weight, than 
those found in more northern waters, and trout taken in 
a pond ought to be landed considerably sooner than those 
of the same weight in running streams, 

I hope that the remaining statements in Mr. Stewart’s 
extended article are less likely to incur the reproach of 
inaccuracy than the one I have quoted. 


. A. St, J. Newarxny. 
Cusvaiann, O., Dec. 10, 


Lake Champlain Fishing. 


THE committee appointed by the Scnate and Assembly 
at their last session to-take up matters with a like com- 
mittee from Vermont and the Parliaments of Ontario and 
Quebec, consisting of Senators S. G. Prime and T. H. 
Cullen, and Assemblymen Willis A. Reeve and H. W. 
Knapp, together with a representative of the Forest, Fish 
and Game Commission, who is to act with said commit- 
tée, met at the office of the Forest, Fish and Game Com- 
mission on the 29th of November and organized by the 
election as chairman of Chief Game Protector J. W. 
Pond, who had been previously designated to represent 
the Forest, Fish and Game Commission. One of the 
main objects of this committee is to secure the repeal by 
the Parliament of Quebec of a law which now permits the 
wholesale netting of fish in that portion of Lake Cham- 
plain lying within the Dominion of Canada during the 
early part of the season when pike, pickerel and bass are 
on their spawning beds. The committee above referred 
to have been recently advised that resolutions had been 
offered in the Vermont Legislature with a view of ap- 
pointing a committee and that the Legislature of Ver- 
‘mont are enacting measures in the interest of fish protec- 
tion in Lake Champlain which pleases very much the en- 
tire population of this State where it borders Lake Cham- 
plain, and the numerous anglers and tourists who visit 
that beautiful summer resort from Albany and vicinity. 
The committee’s work with the Province of Ontario will 
be confined to recommending legislation for uniform laws 
along the Niagara and St. Lawrence rivers, also Lake 
Ontario. 


A Tarpon Fishers’ Club. 


Mr. Geo. R. CoLttns, of Kansas City, Mo., who has 
fished for tarpon in Florida waters for the last ten years, 
wishes to get in correspondence with persons and associa- 
tions interested in fishing and hunting, for the purpose 
of organizing a tarpon fishing club. His further idea is 
to build a club house on an island in Charlotte Harbor, 
and’ to build up a tarpon club that will equal the Tuna 
Club of California. Mr. Collins writes that he owns 
several available islands in this region, and that he will 
donate one to the proposed club. 


Che Fennel. 


Death of Mr. R. H. Moore. 


THE death of our esteemed old friend, Mr. R. H. 
Moore, the well-known artist in black and white, has re- 
moved a very prominent figure from the dog world. Mr. 
Moore, as a delineator of prize dogs in pen and ink, stood 
without a rival. Although not doggy himself, he had a 
remarkable grasp of the features of the classical canine, 
and whether it was an imposing St. Bernard, a bulldog, 
Chow Chow, or a diminutive toy, his pencil seemed to 
traverse the necessary lines as faithfully as if the artist 
‘had been a born specialist of each variety. There can be 
no doubt that Mr. Moore’s sketches of up-to-date canine 
life have been one of the great factors in the education of 
the kennel public, and will be handed down to posterity 
as marking the position and progress of dog breeding 
‘during the latter half of the roth and beginning of the 20th 
century. 

Mr. Moore was specially retained to contribute to our 
contemporary, The Stock-Keeper, when it came to Lon- 
don now twenty years ago, and has been its faithful illus- 
trator up to the time of his death. Indeed, so recently as 
a week ago he was busy drawing sketches for this paper, 
laying down his pencil never to take it up again. 

A genial soul, who took life philosophically, and never 
made an enemy if he could help it, the late Mr. Moore 
was a gentleman who will be greatly missed, and whose 
position it will be difficult, if not impossible, to fill. His 
death took place on the 27th ult., as the result of bron- 
chitis, at the age of about 60 years.—Our Dogs. 





The Rescue. 
Adown the lane on frenzied feet 
Fled like a wind the maiden sweet; 
A large dog followed on her trail | 
With open mouth and truncate tail. 
Shriek after shriek the maiden gave; 
And would no hero run to save? 
Well, we should smile! For at her cry 
The hero came in quick reply. 
With resolution naught could clog 
He fiercely whistled to the dog! 
And at his master’s note the chase 
The dog forsook with perfect grace! 
* * ~ © * * 
They married? Ah, ca va sans dire! 
Elsewise *twould be a case most queer, 
But oftimes, when the lady sleeps, 
The husband wakes and weeps and weeps, 
And drones, as if he’d slipped a cog, 
“Why did I interrupt the dog?” 

—New Orleans Times-Democrat. 








At Home with the Flamingos. 


Every ornithologist, every lover of nature, and every 
lover of beauty, ought to read Mr. Frank Chapman’s very 
remarkable article in the current Century Magazine. 

Mr. Chapman is well known as an_ experienced 
naturalist, and one who has done much hard work. It is 
for that reason that he has attained his present emi- 
nence. What he did in the case of the flamingos was to 
discover, after years of inquiry, the breeding place of a 
great colony of birds, to visit that colony, to take up his 
quarters in a blind, at first at the border of the colony, 
and then literally in its center, where he observed the 
life habits of the birds and took twelve dozen photo- 
sraphs of them at the shortest possible range. Such 
work we fancy has never been done in the case of any 
other bird, and certainly not in the case of any large and 
rare wild bird. Mr. Chapman’s article is most interest- 
ing; his pictures are admirable, and the Century Com- 
pany has done its part in bringing them out in a series 

+f beautifully colored plates. Author and publisher alike 


‘* are-to be congratulated on this extraordinary and “inter- 


esting production. 
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Horsepower Rating. 
BY A. E. POTTER. 


THE recent adoption by the English Marine Motor 
Association of the rule that all horsepower rating shall 
be based on actual fuel consumption, marks a decidedly 
important step in the development of carburation and 
other Important points in design, construction and 
operation of marine gasolene engines. One pint of 
gasolene consumed in one hour, constitutes one horse- 
power. This is their new rule. 

The recent ruling of the American Power Boat As- 
sociation that all engines should have a speedometer 
attached, was evidence of the unsatisfactory rule for 
horsepower rating employed here last summer. 

The average American-built marine gasolene engine 
does not use gasolene as economically as it ought. This 
is well known throughout the trade. Some engines are 
designed to secure favorable ratings by means of dif- 
recent proportions and speeds, without reference to the 
amount of fuel used. 

The great advantage of a consumption of fuel rating 
would lie in its relation to the perfection of carburet- 
ting apparatus. When we come to study the cata- 
logues of various engines of both types, we find the 
consumption of fuel per horsepower is often entirely 
ignored, and in some cases grossly exaggerated. For 
instance, one manufacturer may claim that his engine 
will develop a certain horsepower at a consumption of 
less than one pint per hour. It may be true that their 
engines have been operated honestly at a certain speed 
within a limit of one pint, while at an increased or de- 
creased speed the variation would be considerable 
either way. When I say honestly, I refer to a brake 
test conducted in a strictly practical and intelligent 
manner, the speed of the engine being known, not 


- guessed at. A case in point: An engine is run at 650 


Tr. p. m., and has a net pull on a sft. brake beam of 
18lbs. The brake horsepower would figure 11.1384. 
In case the speed was estimated at 800—and it is a 
very hard matter for any one to estimate accurately at 
any such speed—the horsepower would figure 13.7088. 

This same engine would probably not show the same 
fuel consumption per horsepower at different speeds, 
depending, among other things, on the amount of 
power absorbed by the engine and cooling water, in- 
creased or decreased volume of each charge in turn 
depending on the temperature of incoming gas, the 
frictional resistance at both inlet and exhaust, muf- 
fling, leaks in valves and past the rings, tension of 
valve springs, lift of valves, timing of opening and 
closing, perfection in carburation, regularity, speed, etc. 

It will be an incentive to the modern student to care- 
fully go over his work comparatively with that of other 
designers, proving his work and ideas in obtaining best 
results. It will weed out the dreamer, the bungler, the 
follower and crank, and give due credit to the man 
who can demonstrate his ability to furnish a superior 
article in the line of marine gasolene engines. Scien- 
tifically and practically, it ought to tend to perfect gas 
engine design and construction fully equal with that 
attained by the steam engine. : 

There is a class who continually harp that no im- 
provements can be made in the four-cycle engine, that 
all theories have been carefully worked out and proven. 
It is my opinion, based upon a long study of the ex- 
plosive engine, that the next few years will prove con- 
clusively that abselute perfection in the explosive en- 
gine will probably never be reached. 

With the increased consumption of gasolene from the 
use of the gas engine, its price must steadily advance. 
While at present we seem to care little for the expense 
of operation, in countries such as Australia, where the 
price is 75 cents, they “count the cost.” 





Queries on Marine Motors. 


J. A. B., Southampton, Eng.—Have just received Forest AND 
Stream dated Nov. 12, and wish to avail myself of your inquiry 
department. What carbureiting system is considered the most 
economical for two-stroke engines? My engine uses at least 
50 per cent. more petrol than a neighbor’s, both en ines made 
by the same manufacturer and same dimensions. Is this not 
unusual? 


Ans.—It is usually considered that float feed car- 
buretors are more economical than vaporizing valves, 
but comparative economy tests will show great varia- 
tion. Sufficient attention is not paid to fuel consump- 
tion. At five times the price, it would stand one in 
hand to watch out. 2. It is not unusual for two differ- 
ent makes of same sized two-stroke, or, as they are 
called, two-cycle engines to show marked difference in 
consumption; but for the same make to show such a 
vast difference would lead one to suppose that from 
defect in construction, variation in the location and size 
of ports, imperfect carburation, difference in amount of 
muffling, leaking, rings, etc., one engine was not doing 
so much work as the other, and the other was wasting 
fuel. 

M. M. R., Baltimore, Md.—My engine is a double cylinder of 
16 horsepower. When I start I close the auxiliary air valve and 
then gradually open it to perfect the mixture. f I open it a 
little too much the speed increases perceptibly for a few revolu- 
tions, and then the engine slows down, begins to “‘back fire” and 
stops. What is the cause, and how can I remedy it? 


Ans.—Your engine does just the same as all engines 
using similar method of carburation. It goes to show 
that, in order to run without stopping, the mixture must 
be a little too rich in gasolene to make up for uneven 
proportions. If your forward cylinder ignites first, the 
aiter one usually gets the richer mixture. In some 
cases changing the exhaust cam and ignition. so that 
the after cylinder ignites first will. help matters. If 
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you will take notice you will find that the after cylinder 
is the one that misses explosions, rather than the for- 
ward, when mixture is bad. 


A. B. S., Troy, N. Y.—I wish to paint my engine. Aluminum 
does not seem to look well when in contact with grease. What 
would you advise using? 


Ans.—Clean the engine carefully with kerosene, then 
naphtha, and wipe dry, removing all bright parts, which 
can be polished with emery cloth and oil. With fine 
sandpaper smooth all rough parts, and give it a coat 
of good, ready-mixed gloss carriage paint. This will be 
icund to last longer than enamel paint, and will stand 
heat and wet better 


B. B. J., Portland, Ore.—How much power ought it to take to 
drive a 24inch, two-bladed propeller? My engine is a double- 
cylinder, 12 horsepower, and f think cylinders are 64%in. diameter 
and stroke 5in. 2. The propeller that came with the engine, 
24in. diameter, drove the boat 6% miles, with engine running 340. 
Next one, 22in. diameter, at 318 r. p. m. showed speed of over 7 
miles, while one I designed myself, 24in. diameter, two-bladed, 
allowed the engine to run over 400 r. p. m. and the boat did not 
make 5% miles. I am not going into the propeller wheel business, 
but would like your views on the results obtained. 


Ans.—The diameter of a propeller wheel does not 
enter so much into power computation as pitch, amount 
of blade surface, speed, regularity of the blades, one to 
another, frictional resistance in the water and sub- 
mergence. Providing your boat was not too heavy 
and of fairly easy lines, your engine ought to drive a 
24in. diameter wheel, 30 or 32in. pitch, provided the 
blades were 8 to 10in. wide, 350 r. p. m. at a wharf trial, 
provided the wheel could be kept submerged. We 
think, however, that probably your engine diameter 
is 5in. and stroke 6%in., for it is not the usual custom 
among Americans to use a stroke shorter than the 
bore. Some modern English manufacturers have 
adopted the short stroke, one in particular making his 
cylinders sin. diameter, 3in. stroke. 2. In a compari- 
son of your three wheels, you should look to the en- 
gine speed as well as the speed of the boat. The 2zin. 
diameter wheel was better proportioned than either of 
the others, for it took less power to drive the boat 
7 miles than to drive her 6%, or even 5% miles at 
higher engine speed. If your engine did not have too 
much vibration at 400 r. p. m., a wheel of the same 
general design as the 22in. diameter, but with 12% to 
Is per cent. iess pitch, ought to give you even better 
than 7 miles per hour. It would seem that the two 
24in. wheels both had excessive pitch and too little 
blade surface. Pitch probably was irregular, and the 
blades not true with each other. 





Ocean-Going Motor Boats. 


Mr. W. E. H. Humpurigs, a Cambridge science gradu- 
ate who has devoted hintself to the study of the use of 
high-power internal combustion engines for submarine 
vessels and is a practical motorist of wide experience, 
writing on motor boat building in the publication To- 
day, says that the folly of those makers who propose 
competing in the Atlantic motor boat race with 4oft. 
boats furnished with 100 horsepower motors should be 
apparent when he states that they would require for 
the journey 15 tons of fuel, which would occupy more 
than the whole cubic space of the hull. Mr. Humphries 
fears that many of the competitors in the trans-Atlantic 
race will fall into the mistake of throwing any handy 
big engine into any convenient boat without regard 
to the question of design, proper engine bed, distribu- 
tion of weight, etc. The motor boats which crossed 
the English Channel, “excellent as they were for their 
own particular purposes, were more or less freak 
boats,” because in design they fell away from the lines 
normally maintained in marine practice. In yacht de- 
signing “the highest ambition of those who aim at 
speed is to exceed a speed in knots greater than the 
square root and a quarter of the vessel’s length. The 
Atlantic liners cannot do it; motor boats and the tor- 
pedo boat destroyer can, but such speed is only attain- 
able at enormous extravagance aad by making the ves- 


sels mere receptacles of vibrating machinery and limit- , 


ing their range.” 

Writing on this subject for the Pall Mall Gazette, he 
expresses the opinion that to cross the ocean in a man- 
ner to fulfill the published details a boat must be nearer 
4ooft. than 4oft. The conditions of the race are that 
the boats shall be able to travel at a speed of at least 
15 knots, shall carry all their own fuel, lubricating oil, 
and spare parts, and shall start with at least six persons 
on board. This at once rules out of the contest all 
small racing craft, for, apart from questions of accom- 
modation and seaworthiness, they could not carry the 
fuel to feed their engines. The normal consumption 
of a petrol engine may be regarded as one pint per 
horsepower per hour, which means that for every 100 
horsepower of the engine there is consumed approxi- 
mately 300 gallons per day. With a 15 knot boat the 
passage from Havre to New York might be expected 
to occupy from twelve to fifteen days. Hence for every 
100 horsepower of the engine it will be necessary to 
carry 4,500 gallons of fuel, occupying approximately 
723 cubic feet of space and weighing 15 tons, or more, 
if fuels heavier and less efficient than petrol be em- 
ployed. To complete the absurdity, the Calais-Dover 


racer would require, to enable it to cross the Atlantic, ~ 


a bulk of petrol of greater weight and greater displace- 
ment than the boat itself. Seemingly nothing smaller 
than a torpedo boat destroyer could attempt to fulfill 
the conditions laid down, and for a vessel of these di- 
mensions an engine of 500 horsepower would not be 
excessive. MARSHALL Hatsteap, Consul. 

_ Brrmixcuam, Eng., Oct: , 
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Design {for an {Open Launch. 


WE are publishing this week, through the courtesy of 
Messrs. Small Bros., the designers, the complete plans of 
an open cruising launch. The boat was designed for Mr. 
H. W. Hornthal, of Norfolk, Va. As a comfortable, 
roomy boat for general day use, she has given the greatest 
satisfaction to her owner. She develops a speed of about 
12 miles under favorable conditions. 

The dimensions are as follows: ‘ 


Length— 
ea oo OS ne xk e sh sae sewunee 31ft. gin. 
re OSG a cass dua padunxoss Seaes 34 ft. 
NN es each tan cou winnie psa. 000 32ft. 6in. 
Overhang— 
de a gin. 
Oe eae en ce gin. 
Breadth— ; 
a a es 8 ON ee teh 7it. 
SE te ob ute ihn Sidharth xin ach > sa alata 6ft. rin. 
Draft— 
ine os Skin 65 os ia pues bain ft. 8in. 
nck 0s cae cid eke insu au sbus Pac 2ft. 4in. 
Freeboard— 
Raa in, eenné naits ae acne 3it. gin. 
EM se Siete t cick vied emis sab alkousaw 2ft. tin. 
DRE eink chapkndick chteiknsse cad <sakis ee 2ft. gin. 


_ The forward cockpit is 8ft. long and the after cockpit 
is oft. long. Between the two there is a deck space of 
3ft. gin., giving great transverse strength. Under this 
deck space the engine is placed well out of the way, yet 
can be easily reached. 


The Societe Nautique of Geneva. 


BY JOHN F. REVILLIOD, VICE-PRESIDENT. 


THE Société Nautique, of Geneva, Switzerland, was 
established in 1872. It is the only yacht club in that 
place, and since it was organized its growth has been 
Steady. To-day it has many members and quite a num- 
ber of native-built boats enrolled. The club has always 
been managed in the ablest and most conservative way 
by the various gentlemen who have held office from the 
time of Dr. Vincent, the first president. 

Aside from the natural beauties of the Lake of Geneva, 
which are incomparable, the lake is of such a shape that 
a regatta may be witnessed from any point along the 
shore. 

It has now 350 members, at the head of which every 
year a committee of eleven members is elected. The 
members of the committee for 1904 are: President, E. de 
Royer; Vice-Presidents, Felix Warmer, John F. Revil- 
liod; Secretaries, Philip Serex, Jean Mirabaud; Treas- 
urers, Armand Martin, Henri Orange; Trustees, Eugene 
Corte, Charles Serex, Frederic Seylaz; Training Chief, 
Oscar Hunziker. The committee looks after the organ- 
ization of the regattas of the year and fixes the dates 
thereof; it publishes a report of the regattas of the past 
year. It sometimes happens that members of the club 
go to the Mediterranean during the winter season and 
take part in the various regattas. The club has members 
that are exceedingly keen on yachting. M. Godinet, the 
naval engineer, is a member, and many of the boats sail- 
ing on the lake were built from his designs. He was of 
assistance in getting the new formula for meas- 
uring and classifying sailing yachts. ‘The society has 
on one of the prettiest quays of the town of Geneva a 
club house, which is more comfortable than luxurious, 
and is built in the shape of a U; in the center part is a 
club room and reading room; and in the two wings the 
rowing boats are stowed away. A jetty on the north 
side enables the sailing boats and launches to be safely. 
anchored. 

A good many of our members live on the shores of the 
lake in charming country places, and on regatta days 
in the morning one can see the coast full of white dots— 
the sails of their boats being put in shape for the regatta. 
The race committee can almost tell beforehand how 
many boats will take part in the regatta of the afternoon. 
_ In the Société Nautique of Geneva boats are divided 
into three sections—sailing, rowing, and motor launches. 
The sailing yachts are divided into eight classes: Fifth 
class for yachts over 5 tons; fourth class for yachts from 
3 to 5 tons; third class for yachts from 2 to 3 tons; second 
class for yachts from I to 2 tons; first class, for yachts 
up to I ton; one-design class, 34 ton. Series A for small 
boats with 20 square meters of canvas; series B for smail 
boats with 15 square meters of canvas, measured accord- 
ing to the following formula: 

T= (* 7) Px es. 
180 

L=Length. . 

P=Perimeter in meters. 

S=Sail area in meters. 

The sailing section came into existence in 1903. It 
was founded by several members owning sailing yachts 
and besides the general subscription to the society, th ; 
pay an annual fee of $50, the whole amount of which is 
given in prizes. The members of this section have re- 
gattas of their own besides those of the society. There 
are about fourteen regattas during the season, and they 
are sailed ‘on Sunday. The society gives generally one 
medal for three yachts racing together in one class, two 
medals for four, and three medals for seven yachts, Be- 
sides these medals the sailing section usually gives one or 
two prizes, either silver plate or something else. 

The regattas take place on Sunday. The course is 
generally laid off in triangular shape; if. the wind is 
strong enough the course is sailed twice over. There are 
some- challenge cups, and the late Dr, W. Mareet gave 
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three big silver flower-stands as perpetual challenge cups 
for the big, medium, and small sailing yachts. The one- 
design boats race in one class. 

Rowing Section.—At all times some rowing has been 
going on in the society, so those who like that sport have 
founded the rowing section. Thére are some good teams, 
who often won the national championship. One training 
chief and two commissaries manage this section. 

Motor Launch Section.—There are about 20 motor 
launches besides the steam launches. The first motor 
launch regatta took place in 1go1, but no classification was 
adopted but the number of horsepower and the length; 
the 4 horsepower boat had to race against the 6 horse- 
power craft, etc. This was not satisfactory, and a com- 
mission of several members tried to solve this difficult 
question. Now they have adopted the formula of the 
American Power Boat Association. 


Boston Letter. 


Boston, Dec. 11.—Whatever may be done by the 
clubs of Massachusetts Bay, in regard to accepting the 
proposed new rating rule, it is quite certain that there 
will be no new developments, so far as building is con- 
cerned, except in the classes that have already been 
formed here and raced, chiefly 22-footers, 18-footers 
and 15-footers. There may be more or less racing of 
handicap classes, which form of competition became 
somewhat popular among the older yachts last season, 
the allowances being arranged upon a percentage basis. 
In some cases the remedy of one-design classes has 
been applied where restrictions have been believed to 
have been weak; but it is not at all likely that one- 
design classes will ever become very popular in 
Massachusetts Bay. 

The greatest development will be found in the 2aft. 
class, in which it is believed that there are as many as 
six boats already ordered, with more to follow. Messrs. 
Small Bros. have designed two of these boats, one 
being for Mr. H. H. White and the other for Mr. H. 
L. Bowden. Mr. H. H. White is also to have another 
22-footer designed by Mr. E. A. Boardman, so that he 
will have two types from which to choose the faster 
boat for championship honors—that is, if both of the 
designs should be built to. Under the rules, only one 
boat can compete in the same class entered by one 
owner, and so Mr. White’s search for championship 
honors may prove doubly expensive. Mr. B. B. Crown- 
inshield will have one of his designs in the 22ft. class 
for the first time next season. Mr. Crowninshield will 
not state for whom he is designing the boat, but it is 
believed that she will be for Mr. W. H. Joyce, who 
owns the 22-footer Tayac. Mr. E. A. Boardman may 
have another boat in the 22ft. class. It is said that he 
has already designed the boat for a member of the 
Eastern Y. C., and that the order for building her has 
been given to the Lawleys, but Mr. Boardman denies 
any knowledge of such a craft. It is strange that in 
Massachusetts Bay, where there has been so much de- 
velopment in small classes, that those intending to build 
give orders to the designers to maintain the strictest 
secrecy. It does not avail much, as a rule, and is 
more likely than anything else to keep yachtsmen out 
of classes in which they would build if they had some 
idea of how many yachts were coming out and who 
the owners would be. 

Mr. C. C. Hanley, who built Genesee, and who has 
turned out many champions in the Massachusetts Bay 
classes, is to try a hand in the 22ft. class. He is to 
design and build a keel boat for Mr. A. C. Jones. Mr. 
Hanley feels confident of being up with the leaders 
with this boat, and his record in the past in small boats 
would lead one to believe that he has considerable 
ground for this confidence. It was confidently expected 
that Mr. George Lee would be in the game with a new 
boat of Boardman design, but he has changed his mind 
and will race one of the older boats; and thereby hangs 
a tale. It seems that Mr. Lee, who is the owner of 
Peri II., has been watching Medric, owned by Mr. H. 
H. White during the past season and when, in an ex- 
change of skippers in a scrub race at Provincetown Mr. 
Lee sailed Medric and beat Peri II., he became all the 
more impressed with her ability. So, instead of build- 
ing a new boat, he purchased Medric from Mr. White, 
through Messrs Small Bros. Dr. Morton Prince, who 
has become an enthusiast in racing, has purchased Mr. 
Lee’s Peri II. through Mr. E. A. Boardman. Dr. 
Prince has commissioned Mr. Boardman to make such 


alterations as will improve Peri II., and she will be - 


raced constantly next season. It is thought that there 
will be other new 22-footers before the spring. It 
would not be surprising if Messrs. Burgess & Packard 
should get an order for one before very long. No new 
boat has been heard from yet for Mr. Summer H. 
Foster, the sponsor of the 22ft. class, but it is believed 
that he will be out with one when the season opens. 

Messrs. Burgess & Packard have received an order 
for a racing 30-footer, but who the yacht is to be for 
has not been announced. They have also received the 
order for the new floating hospital ship for the city 
of Boston. They have orders for two 15-footers whose 
owners’ names are withheld. They are at work on the 
lines of a 25ft. and a 23ft. launch. 

Ten one-design 17-footers are being built at Lawley’s, 
from designs of Mr. E. A. Boardman, for members of 
the Cohasset Y. C. It is understood that it was not the 
desire of the members to have the boats conform to 
the restrictions of the Massachusetts Eighteen-Foot 
Knockabout Association, although they could have done 
so easily enough, and in this resolve a compliment is 
paid indirectly to the Y. R. A. of Massachusetts, as well 
as to the Massachusetts Eighteen-Foot Knockabout 
Association. The reason is said to be because it was 
feared that if the boats conformed to the association 
restrictions, they would not stay at home, but would be 
out chasing the Y. R» A. of Massachusetts circuits. Mr. 
Boardman last week received an order for a Seawan- 
haka Cup challenger from a syndicate of Manchester 
Y. C. members headed by Mr. A. Henry Higginson. 
It has been stated that Mr. Boardman has received two 
orders for Seawanhaka boats, but this is really the 
first one. It is expected, however, that he will receive 
gn order for a second boat. This designer has turned 


out the lines for a fleet of one-design raft. sailing 
tenders, which will be raced at Manchester. 

Col. W. R. Nelson, of Kansas City, Mo., who has 
been for some years a summer resident of Gloucester, 
has sold his cruising schooner Hoosier to Mr. Edgar 
Harding, of the Eastern Y. C. The Hoosier is a fine 
type of cruising yacht, 12s5ft. over all, ro4ft. waterline, 
25ft. 2in. beam and 12ft. sin. draft. She was designed 
by Mr. Isaac Mills, and was built on the molds of 
the Burgess fishing schooner Fredonia by Mr. John 
Bishop, of Gloucester. 

Mr. Alanson Bigelow, Jr., is to have a fast cruising 
gasolene launch from plans of Messrs. Swasey, Tay- 
mond & Page. She will be used by Mr. Bigelow as a 
ferry between Boston and Scituate. The new boat will 
be 65ft. over all, 6oft. waterline and 8ft. 8in. beam. She 
will have a 75 horsepower engine. Messrs. Swasey, 
Raymond & Page have orders for two 4oft. cruising 
launches; a 35ft. auxiliary yawl; a 36ft. auxiliary yawl; 
three 30ft. cabin launches, and one 3oft. speed launch. 

At the annual meeting of the Beverly Y. C., held in 
the committee room, 322 Exchange building, Boston, 
on Friday, Dec. 9, the following officers were elected: 
Com., Lewis S. Dabney; Vice-Com., W. E. C. Eustis; 
Sec’y, F. A. Eustis; Treas., Lawrence Whitcomb; 
Meas., F. E. Cabot. Members of Council at Large— 
E. M. Farnsworth and N. H. Emmons. Regatta Com- 
mittee—Howard Stockton, Charles Whittemore, F. E. 
Cabot, Chas. H. Taylor, Jr., Joshua Crane, Jr., R. W. 
Emmons 2d and F. A. Eustis. House Committee—Dr. 
E. S. Wood, W. E. C. Eustis, N. H. Emmons, Law- 
rence Whitcomb and Louis Bacon. Admission Com- 
mittee—F. L. Dabney, F. A. Eustis, F. W. Sargent, 
John Parkinson, Jr., and David Rice. A committee, 
consisting of David Rice, J. L. Stackpole and R. W. 
Emmons 2d, was appointed to report to the club, as 
soon as possible, recommendations for revising the rules 
of the restricted classes of the club and also to recom- 
mend restrictions for a new 15ft. class. The reports 
of the secretary and the treasurer showed the club to be 
in good condition. Joun B. Ki1een. 


- British Letter. 


Some few weeks ago there was considerable discussion 
in the yachting papers of this country upon the subject 
of yacht sailors and their racing money, and indirectly 
the subject of their wages was brought in. The con- 
tention of many owners was that the prize money which 
it is usual to allot to the crew of a winning yacht is 
out of all proportion to the value of the prize won, es- 
pecially in view of the fact that the men are paid a 
very good weekly wage for their services, and are 
supplied with clothes and grub money when racing. 
There is no question but that the cost of yacht racing 
has increased enormously of late years, owing to the 
development of the modern type of vessel with her 
heavy lead keel and immense spars and sails. It is also 
equally beyond doubt that the value of the prizes of- 
fered has not increased, but rather diminished, so that 
a considerable amount of extra expense falls on the 
back of the owner. Add to this the fact that the life of 
racing yachts, however successful, rarely lasts more 
than two seasons, and that when done with as racers 
they are very difficult to dispose of; and it will be seen 
that the owner of a modern racing yacht is severely 
handicapped as compared with racing men of twenty 
years back, and it behooves them to do all they can in 
the way of proper economy. 

It has been the custom for many years to give the 
crew one pound apiece for every first prize won; ten 
shillings for any other prize, and five shillings per man 
for each race when no prize is won. Some owners 
consider this excessive, and there can be little doubt 
that they are right. The mate gets a regular wage of 
thirty-two shillings a week—more in some cases—and 
the crew twenty-six shillings a man, besides which 
various sums from one shilling six pence to two 
shillings six pence a man are allowed for grub money 
on race days. For owners who pay their men so 
liberally as this and also provide them with clothes, 
shoes, caps, oilskins and sou’westers, to be saddled 
with prize money in the ratio quoted above, seems, to 
say the least of it, unjust. 

A meeting of owners was held at the Royal Thames 
Y. C. on Nov. 1, to consider the question of prize 
money, and it was understood that an agreement was 
come to that prize money should bear a certain pro- 
portion to the value of the prizes won. What that 
proportion was to be was, however, not fixed, but was 
left for a future meeting to decide. 

It is a healthy sign to see the matter taken up by a 
club, but it would be far more satisfactory to find the 
attention of the only body that is capable of dealing 
with such a subject directed to it. That body is, of 
course, the Yacht Racing Association, but it is to be 
feared that it will not make any move in the matter, 
seeing that it will do nothing to improve its rating rule 
or to bring in tables of scantlings to insure yachts be- 
ing solidly and substantially built. The Y. R. A. is in- 
variably afraid to make a move in times of stress, and 
we have in consequence the unpleasant spectacle of the 
ruling body in yachting matters, refusing to take up 
anything in the way of reform. Nobody wishes to give 
the professional yachtsman less than his due; but it 
is quite certain that the majority of owners cannot 
afford to pay them more than they deserve, and when it 
is considered how these same men make a living during 
the winter months—some in fishing smacks, some in 
coasters and nearly all working hard during the cold, 
bitter months when the sea is a very different place 
to what it is in the sunny summer months—it is felt 
that a reasonable reduction and rearrangement of prize 
money will be no injustice to them. The Y. R. A. ought 
certainly to take the matter up and settle it at once, 
so that the next season may be begun with a clear un- 
derstanding between owners and crew. 

Following on the news that we are to have a 
Herreshoff 52-footer in competition with our boats 
next season, comes the equally welcome intelligence 
that Mr. W. P. Burton, one of our most ardent ama- 
teur helmsmen and keenest of yachtsmen, is going to 
replace his Fife boat Lucida with a 52-footer from the 


any or all the designs, 


board of the young Glasgow designer Mylne, a former 
pupil of the late Mr. G, L. Watson. Mylne is already 
represented in the class by Moyana, which was last 
year’s crack and very little inferior to this year’s 
champion Maymon. Mr. Burton had thoughts of get- 
ting a boat from Herreshoff, but in view of the fact 
that one has already been ordered by Mrs. Turner 
Farley, who will be a newcomer to the class, he thought 
it more in the interest of the sport if he went to a 
British designer. He has made a wise choice, for 
Mylne has had a most successful record for some years 
past, and at the present moment he leads the list of 
Clyde winners in no fewer than five classes out of 
eight. Moyana is a beautifully proportioned boat; but 
Mylne will have no difficulty in improving upon her, as 
she is only the second 52-footer he has designed, and 
Mr. Burton may be sure of having a very fast boat. 
The building of two new vessels for this class assures 
its success for another year. E. H. Ke ty. 


“Forest and Stream” Designing 
Competition No. IV. 


Sixty-foot Waterline Cruising Power Boat, 


$225 in Prizes, 

THE three designing competitions previously given by 
Forest AND STREAM have been for sailing yachts. In 
this competition, the fourth, we are to change our sub- 
ject and give the power boat men an opportunity. The 
competition is open to amateurs and professionals, except 
that the designers who received prizes in any of the three 
previous contests may not compete in this one. 

The following prizes will be given: 

First prize, $100. 

Second prize, $60. 

Third prize, $40. 

Fourth prize, $25, offered by Mr. Charles W. Lee for 
the best cabin arrangement. 

Mr. Henry J. Gielow, N.A., has very kindly agreed to 
act as judge. In addition to making the awards, Mr. 
Gielow will criticise each of the designs submitted; and 
the criticisms will be published in these columns. 

The designs will be for a cruising launch propelled by 
either gasolene or kerosene motors, conforming to the 
following conditions: 

I. Not over 6oft. waterline. 

II. Not over 4ft. draft. 

III. A signalling mast only to be shown. 

IV. Cabin houses, if used at all, to be kept as low 
and narrow as possible. 

V. Construction to be of wood, and to be strong, 
simple, and inexpensive. The cost of the boat complete 
in every detail must not exceed $9,000. 

VI. The location of tanks and engine or engines to 
be carefully shown. Either single or twin-screws may be 
adopted. The power and type of the motor must be 
specified. 

VII. The boat must have a fuel capacity sufficient to 
give a cruising radius of 700 miles at a rate of 8 miles 
an hour. The maximum speed shall not be more than 14 
miles nor less than 10 miles. The estimated maximum 
speed must be specified. 

VIII. All weights must be carefully figured, and the 
results of the calculations recorded. A thousand-word 
description of the boat and a skeleton specification must 
accompany each design. 

The design must be modern in every particular, with- 
out containing any extreme or abnormal features. We 
wish to produce an able, safe, and comfortable cruising 
boat, one that will have ample accommodations, so that 
the owner and his wife and two guests, or three or four 
men, can live aboard, and one that can easily be managed 
at all times by two or three paid hands in addition to the 
steward. The draft is restricted to 4ft. in order that the 
boat may have access to nearly all harbors, canals and rivers 
North and South, and may thereby widely increase the 
cruising field. We have in mind a boat that can be used 
North in the summer and South in the winter, and a 
craft well able to withstand outside passage along the 
coast in all seasons of the year. 

Special attention must be given to the cabin arrange- 
ment. The interiors should be original, but devoid of any 
impractical features. Arrangements suould be made for 
a direct passage forward and aft without going on deck. 


Drawings Required. 


I. Sheer plan. Scale, %4in=—r1ft. 
II. Half breadth plan. Scale, sneeet. 
III. Body plan. Scale, %in=1 
IV. Cabin plan and inboard profile and at least one 
cross-section. e, Yin.—trft. . 
V. Outboard profile. Scale, 4in—rft. 

The drawings should be carefully made and lettered; 
all drawings should be preferably on tracing cloth or 
white paper, in black ink. No colored inks or pigments 
should be used. 

The drawings must bear a nom de plume only, and no 
indication must be given of the identity of the designer. 
In a sealed envelope, however, the designer must inclose 
his name and address, together with is nom de _—. 

All designs must be received at the office of the Forest 
and Stream Publishing Company, 346 Broadway, New 
York, not later than February 3, 1905. All drawings will 
be returned. Return postage should each. 

The Forest AnD STREAM reserves the right to publish 
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YACHTING NEWS NOTES. 


For advertising relating to this department see pages ii and iii. 








Lake YACHTSMEN Meet at Detroit.—Many fresh- 
water yachtsmen went to Detroit on December 3 to attend 
the meetings of the Interlake Yachting Association and 
the Yacht Racing Union of the Great Bang held at the 
Russell House. The Yacht Racing Union elected Mr. 
Thomas B. Pritchard, of Rochester, chairman, and Mr. 
J. D. Rutherford, of Toronto, secretary. The Y. R. Uz. 
does not at present recognize boats of less than 25ft. in 
length. It was moved that this length be reduced so that 
smaller boats might be recognized, but no action was 
taken. The Yacht Racing Union is a federation embrac- 
ing the Lake Yacht Racing Association of Lake Ontario, 
the Interlake Yachting Association of lakes Huron and 
Erie, and the Lake Michigan Yachting Association. 

The Interlake Yachting Associaton elected the follow- 
ing officers: Com., George H. Worthington, Cleveland; 
Vice-Com., Franklin H. Walker, Detroit; Rear-Com., 
John F. Craig, Toledo; Sec’y.-Treas. Warren Z. Brodie, 
Cleveland; Fleet Surgeon, Dr. J. P. “McInnis, Toledo. 

New rules were adopted by the Interlake Y. A. covering 
the 16ft., 18ft. and 2o0ft. classes. The new rules call for 
cabins on all boats except those of the 16ft, class. 


RRR 


ANOTHER 5§2-FOOTER OrpDERED.—Only a fortnight has 
passed since we published the welcome news that Mrs. 
Turner Farley had ordered a 52ft. rater from Herreshoff 
for racing in British waters next season. Now comes the 
equally welcome intelligence that Mr. W. P. Burton, 
owner of Lucida, has commissioned Mylne to turn him 
out a new boat for the same class. Mr. Burton announced 
the fact at the dinner of the Orwell Corinthian Y. C. on 
November 19, when he stated that he, too, had been in 
correspondence with Herreshoff, but had made up his 
mind that it would be more in the interests of the class if 
he went to a British designer. We congratulate him on 
his choice. It is true that Mylne during his short career 
has only been responsible for twe of the class—Forsa and 
Moyana—but the clever young designer has shown con- 
spicuous ability in dealing with the Clyde 20-ton one- 
design class and the South Coast one-design class, and 
the Clyde carries on its bosom during the summer months 
a whole fleet of smaller boats of his creation which bring 
him into direct competition with Fife, of Fairlie, with 
results eminently satisfactory to the former pupil of the 
late Mr. G. L, Watson. Forsa was not quite a success, 
but Moyana, in spite of continuous bad luck, was the 
crack boat of last year, and is very little inferior to this 
year’s champion, Maymon. 

If Mylne’s new boat should prove a great advance upon 
Moyana, Herreshoff will have a hard nut to crack, for 
Mr. Burton does not give much away in the handling 
of his vessels, and he is as keen a yachtsman as is to be 
found anywhere round the coast. The interest in the 
52ft. class for 1905 may be said to be assured. What 
most people will be curious to know is how the American 
designer will tackle the English rating rule, and whether 
he will make any considerable departure from the form 
of body which has been adopted by our designers, with 
little modification, since the rule came into being in 1gor. 
—London Field. 

ReRe 


Motor Boat Races on LAKE WortH.—The Palm Beach 
Power Boat Association will give races for motor boats 
on Lake Worth. The races will take place on February 
1-3, and there will be four events each day. Mr. Henry 
M. Flagler is president and Mr. Fred. Sterry is secretary 
and treasurer of the Palm Beach Power Boat Association. 


Two FisHinc ScHOONERS IN OcEAN Race.—The fishing 
schooners Independence II. and Ingomar left Gloucester, 
Mass., on November 29 and raced from that port to Bay 
of Islands, N. F. Ingomar won, reaching her destination 
on December 2, after the fast run of four days. The race 
was arranged between the captains of the two vessels, and 
the stake was a fur coat. Heavy N.W. winds were en- 
countered, and the weather was decidedly sloppy. The 
nasty weather conditions did not prevent the captains 
from cracking on all sail, and as the two schooners kept 
well together until Cape Breton was reached, it may be 
imagined that the race was an exciting one. 


TurpinE STEAM YACHT ALBION.—The triple-screw tur- 
bine-engined steam yacht Albion, launched on Novem- 
ber 24, has been built. for Sir George Newnes, Bart., 
M. P., by Messrs. Swan, Hunter & Wigham Richardson, 
at their Neptune Works, Newcastle-on-Tyne, from the 
designs of Sir William White, K.C.B. The steam tur- 
bines and main propelling machinery have been designed 
by Hon, Charles A. Parsons, C. B., and manufactured at 
the Turbinia Works, Wallsend-on-Tyne. 

The principal dimensions of the Albion are: Length 
over all, 270ft.; breadth, 34ft.; moulded depth, 2oft.; ton- 
nage (yacht measurement), about 1,260 tons. 

A fundamental idea in the design is the adoption of 
moderate speed, and the utilization of the relatively large 
dimensions in the best possible accommodation. On the 
contract trial the maximum speed contemplated is 15 
knots, and for this speed ample power has been provided. 
In the design of the turbines it has been laid down that 
there shall be unprecedented economy of coal at cruising 
speeds; which involves a new departure as compared with 
other turbine-propelled yachts. 

Very large bunker capacity has been provided; suffi- 
cient, indeed, to enable the Albion to perform the longest 
ocean passages, and to undertake a voyage round the 
world if required. At present coal is to be used, but the 
bunkers have been built so as to be suitable for oil fuel, 
and the cylindrical boilers can be readily adapted for 
burning oil. The bunkers are so placed as to minimize 
the labor on coal iriaosoing. while the consumption of fuel 
will simply lighten the draft of water, leaving the trim 
of the yacht and her stability practically unchanged. 

There will be three masts, but only steadying sail, steam 
power alone being depended upon for propulsion. The 
three shafts and three propellers will give practical 
security against breakdown, and the reversing and man- 
euvering power is very large, 


‘ 
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The provision for accommodation is exceptional in ex- 
tent. e drawing and dining rooms, as well as ~ 
owner’s apartments—including two sleeping cabins, 
writing room, bath-room, etc.—are placed in a long reg 
house and connected by a broad longitudinal corrid«r. 
All these rooms are of large size, with ample provisicn 
for light and air, while they are high above water. Above 
this deck-house is a, promenade deck, extending about 
two-thirds the length of the yacht. 

The fore end forms the principal navigating station, 
with chart houses and all necessary fittings, and an upper 
bridge is -also fitted. A spacious smoking room is built 
on the promenade deck. Arrangements are made by which 
a portion of the upper deck, immediately before the draw- 
ing room, can be screened off by shutters extending down 
from the promenade deck to the bulwarks, and used as a 
supplementary lounge, or “sitting out” place. In the 
tropics this space would afford excellent sleeping quarters. 

On the lower-deck forward there are seven staterooms 
and three bath-rooms, with a central corridor sft, wide, 
at the after end of which a broad and easy staircase leads 
to the deck-house, sheltering the access from the upper 
deck. Besides the staterooms in this forward c: impart- 
ment, there are a large writing room and a scparate 
ladies’ sitting room; abaft the engine room there are five 
staterooms with bath-rooms for gentlemen, an! one of 
these rooms is fitted for photographic work. 

There are eight transverse water-tight bulkheads, and, 
in addition, there is a water-tight steel lower deck extend- 
ing throughout the length, except in the region of the 
boiler room. The boiler room, engine room, and coal 
bunker each form a separate compartment. 


Electric power is to be used for nearly all auxiliary . 


purposes—steering, cable work, warping, boat-hoisting, 
ventilation, lighting and heating—a very powerful instal- 
lation, with turbo- -generators, has been provided. Among 
the special features of equipment may be mentioned a 
powerful oil motor launch 36ft. in length, a sailing boat 
of large size and arrangement for lifting and stowing 
a motor car.—The Yachtsman. 
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SMALL One-DesicN CLAss For Seacuirr Y. C.—Nine 

members of the Seacliff Y. C. have ordered one-design 
boats which are being built at the Greenwich Yacht Yard, 
Greenwich, Conn. The boats are small crait of the type 
known as Larks, 

RRR 


CHANGES ON GERMAN EMPEROR’S SCHOONER METEOR.— 
For some time past Messrs: A. Cary Smith & Ferris have 
been corresponding with a representative of the German 
Emperor regarding changes on the schooner Meteor. It 
has been definitely decided what alterations will be made, 
and plans have been drawn by the designers which cover 
all the changes. More rake will be given the stern post, 
and changes will be made in her sections forward. Some 
twenty tons on inside weight will be removed, and the 
equivalent in lead will be placed on her keel. It is be- 
lieved that these changes will make the boat faster and 
also reduce her rating so that less time will be given to 
competitors in the future. 

eee 

“Recent Desicns.”—Messrs. Gardner & Cox have 
issued an interesting little brochure entitled “Recent De- 
signs.” The pamphlet is well illustrated by numerous 
photographs of this firm’s many successful boats. The 
reading matter describes some of their recent productions. 
A copy may be had by writing to Messrs. Gardner & Cox. 

RRre 

Tue History oF YACHTING, 1600 To 1815.—Captain 
Arthur H. Clark’s book, “The History of Yachting, 1600 
to 1815,” published under the direction of the New York 
Y. C., has heen distributed to the subscribers. The work 
is a beautiful exainple of book-making, and it will be re- 
viewed in these columns in an early issue. 








Canoeing. 
-_ 
Officers of A. C. A, 1905. 


Co- nmodcre—C. F. Wolters, 14 Main St., East Rochester, N. Y. 

Sccretary—H. M. Stewart, 85 Main St., East Rochester, N.Y 

‘lreasurer—F. G. Mather, 30 Elk St., Albany, N 
ATLANTIC DIVISION. 


Vice- oCqymadere—W. A. Furman, 846 Berkeley Ave., Trenton, 


iene’ Commodore—F. C. Hoyt, 57 Broadway, New York. 
J’urser—C, Stark, 118 x Montgomery St., Trenton, N. J. 
Executive Coimmittec} C. Maclister, U. Building, Phila- 


—_ C: Kretzmer, L.’ C. Sche Building, New 
York; ‘e we. Undertail Box 26%, Yonkers, N. Y - 


Board of Governors—R. J. Wilkin, 26 Court St., Reschane, N. Y. 
Racing Board—H. L. Quick, Yonkers, N. Y. 

CENTRAL DIVISION. 
Vice-Commodore—Lyman T. Coppiam, 691 Main St., Buffalo, N.Y. 
Gaels ate C. Demmler, 526 Smithfield St., Pittsb 
Purser—J. C. Milsom, 736 Mooney Brisbane Bldg., Buffalo, N N.Y. 
sao Committee—F. G. Mather, 30 Elk St., Albany, 'N 


Breitenstein, 511 Market St., Pittsbur - Pas esse 
Armstrong, Rome, N. Y. - *S i 


Board of Governors—C.'P. Forbush, Buffalo, N. 
ee arry M. Stewart, 5 Main St., Fast Rochester, 


EASTERN DIVISION. 
Vie Semmedere-D. S. Pratt, Jr., 178 Devonshire St., Boston, 


Rear-Commodore—Wm. W. Cots, 8 Court St., Woburn, Mass. 

Purser—W. S. Stanwood, Wellesley, Mass. 

Executive Committee—Wm. Ladd, 18 Glen Road, Winchester, 
Mass.; F. W. Notman, ox 2344, Boston, Mass.; O. C. Cun- 
ningham, care E. Teel & Co.,. Medford, Mass.; Edw. 
Stearns, Box 63, nes. N. H. 

Racing Board—Paul Butler, U.S. Cartridge Co., 
H. D. Murphy, alternate. 

NORTHERN DIVISION. 


wiegSepmedee Cane, W. McLean, 308 James St., Montreal, 


Lowell, Mass.; 


Sicertiinnediee—I. W. Sparrow, Toronto, Canada. 
Purser—J. V. Nutter, Housseal ‘anada. 
Executive Committee—C. Britton, Gananoque, Ont.; Harry 


Page, Toronto, Ont. 
Board of Governors—J. N. MacKendrick, Galt, Ont. 
Racing Board—E. J. Minett, Montreal, ‘Canada. 

WESTERN DIVISION. 
Vice-Commodore—Burton D. Munhall, care of Brooks Household 


Art Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Rear-Commodore—Charles J. Stedman, National Lafayette Bank, 
Cincinnati, nS 


Hall, aoe 68 of Rot: of Commer yo), oO. 
Executive West 


Eckert, . 31 Court St. 
GincianatlO.; Dr, H. L, Frost, 10 Howard St. Cleveland, ©. 
Board of Governore—Henry C. Morse, Peoria, Ill.” . 


Bifle Zange and Gallery. 


Fixtures. 


Jan. 16-20.—Pittsburg, Pa.—First 


annual 
Iroquois Rifle Tub. 


tournament of the 


New York City Schuetzen Corps, 

Ir is a keen pleasure to note the large attendance at the gal- 
lery practice shoots of the above society. Over 75 per cent. of the 
members appear regularly at each shoot, always eager for the 
fray, always looking forward to the evening when they again 
meet, knowing well the good fellowship extended to all and for 
which this club is noted. Under the leadership of Capt. J. H. 
Hainhorst, and with such men as ex-Sheriff Wm. F. Grell, Capt. 
J. G. Tholke and others taking an active interest in the contest, 
it is not to be wondered at when one exclaims at the large attend- 
ance, Popular leaders make popular clubs. _ Scores: 

R. Gute 243, 248; G. Ludwig 237, 241; B. Zettler 235, 287; C. 
Meyer 239, 228; J. C. Bonn 237, 226; J. N. Herriman 232, 230; 
C. Schmitz 231, 226; O. Schwaneman 223, 233; J. Von Ronn 
£27, 228; G. Thomas 218, 235; F. Facumpre 226, 227; D. Peper 224, 
229; Capt. J. H. Hainhorst 221, 232; H. B. Michaelson 224, 215; 
G. W. Offerman 221, 228; J. H. Meyer 229, 220; H. Haase 230, 219; 
J. Facklamm 224, 224; H. Beckman 223, 224; H. Lohden 214, 231; 
N. C. L. Beverstein 219, 225; H. Nordbruch 223, 220; C. Sievers 
231, 211; H. Offerman 220, 220; W. Dahl 221, 218; A. D. Beck- 
man 223, 214; C. J. Brinkama 220, 217; H. Kroeger 219, 217; J. 
Willenbrock 221, 214; A. W. Lemcke 221, 213; H. Gobber 221, 213; 
J. G. Voss 220, 218; Dr. C. Grosch 217, 215; C. Mann 223, 208; 
G. H. Wehrenberg 217, 213; H. D. Meyer 205, 225; H. Hesse 
216, 212; J. Jantzen 217, 218; H. Martens 225, 200; M. J. Then 
215, 210; A. Evers 210, 214; H. Quaal 209, 214; H. C. Hainhorst 
218, 204; R. Ohms 210, 211; C. Roffman 208, 213; ex-Capt. J. G. 
Tholke 213, 207; L. C. Hagenah 210, 208; J. Paradies 213, 205; J. 
Bradley 207, 207; G. H. Fixen 206, 207; H. Kahrs 189, 222; H. 
Decker 207, 201; J. C. Brinckman 1%, 212; A. Giebelhaus 198, 210; 
Von Der Leith 21¢€, 186; M. V. Dwingels 186, 215; C. Konig 206, 
1%; W. F. Grell 187, 213; Aug. Beckmann 198, 202; W. Ulrich 
188, 210; H. Koster 211, 187; W. J. Behrens 216, 179; N. W. Haaren 
211, 188; H. Hoenisch 194, 200; L. N. Goldstein 188, 200; F. 
Lamknau 191, 193; W. Schaefer 191, 190; A. Lederhaus 197, 184; 
H. Leopold 181, 198; A. Sibberns 202, 177; J. F. R. Ernest 198, 
172; F. Schulz 185, 174; B. Kumm 166, 169; G. Bohlken 142, 189; 
F. Gobber 169, 144. 

Bullseye target: G. Ludwig 25% degrees, F. Gobber 46%, H. 
Kahrs 474%, J. H. Meyer 49, N. C. L. Beverstein 53, A. J. F. 
Sibberns 58, W. J. Behrens 60, A. W. Lemcke 9%, H. Quaal 
98, J. G. Tholke 98, A. Beckman 93%, J. Facklamm %, R. Gute 
94%, C. J. Brinkama 97, C. Mann 99. 


New York Independent Corps. 


Tue following scores were recorded at headquarters, 159 West 
Twenty-third street, Thursday evening, Dec. 8. Capt. Gus Zim- 
merman led the race for high scores with a total of 490 out of 
a possible 500 for his 20 shots. Scores: Gus Zimmerman 244, 246; 
Lambert Schmidt 244, 244; A. Begerow 236, 243; F. Liegibel 237, 
229; F. A. Young 236, 235; Geo. Zimmerman 236, 231; H. Koch 
233, 232; J. Billschier 225, 239; E. Kiefer 228, 230; B. Eusner 224, 
232; J. Schmid 227, 229; J. Facklamm 223, 224; H. J. Behrens 226, 
214; E. Gartner 217, 211; F. C. Halbe 187, 197. 


Zettier Rifle Club, 


SEVERAL high scores were recorded at the regular weekly prac- 
tice shoot, held Dec. 6. L. C. Buss was again high man, with 
R. Gute and W. A. Tewes close seconds. Scores: Louis C. 
Buss 1229, W. A. Tewes 1223, R. Gute 1223, Owen Smith 1213, 
C. Zettler, Jr., 1208, H. C. Zettler 1201, A. Begerow 1198, C. G. 
Zettler 1196, L. Maurer 1187, T. H. Keller 1178, F. J. Herpers 
1177, B. Zettler 1168, H. Fenwirth 1158, G. J. Bernius 1153. 


Italian Rifle Club. 


An even dozen shooters faced the targets in the opening 
practice shoot of the above club, Dec. 5. Ten-shot scores follow 
on the 25-ring target, all shooting offiiand, 75ft.: Selvaggi 241, 
Olbieri 234, Branchi 233, De Fellice 229, Cassetti 229, Muzio 228, 


Ramondi 227, Minervini 226, Stoebili 219, Gaglione 212, Corbions 
210, D’Angelo 206. 


Ohio Rifle Notes. 


Capt. O. O. Fisher, of Co. L., O. N. G., led the scores at 
target practice on the Sidney range, with 42 out of a possible 50. 


& 
An effort will be made by parties interested to secure the 
location of the proposed government rifle range for the militia 


at some point convenient for Co. M, of Greenville, and Co. 1, of 
Union City. 


Rifle Notes. 


A Philadelphia firm has secured the contract for the manufac- 
ture of the telescope sights to be mounted on the large guns on 
the new battleships now building for the U. S. Navy. We all 
know that the Government is rather tardy about accepting any- 
thing that is new, without an exhaustive trial, therefore, the let- 
ting of this contract is proof positive of the superiority of the 
telescopic sight. 

P g ® 


Frank A. Foster, for many years connected with a firearms com- 
pany, died recently at his home, Norwich, Conn., after a brief 
illness. 

» 


The following is taken from the Brooklyn Eagle: ‘Washington, 
Dec. 7.—Charles H. Laird, an expert rifle shot and winner of the 
international championship in 1879, is dead here as the result of 
a stroke of paralysis. He was born in Columbus, O., in 1847, and 
had been employed in the Post Office Department for twenty-five 
years. In 1879, he won the Wimbledon cup in New York, which 
gained him the title of international champion, and he was a 
member of the National Guard team of the District of Columbia, 
which won the $5,000 Hilton trophy four consecutive years. He 
was one of the twelve men of the National Rifle Club which went 
to Dublin in 1880 to shoot against the Irish team, and won a 
cup, his score being thirteen consecutive bullseyes at 800yds. 
In the National Guard shoot at Bennings, D. C., in 1884, he 
scored fifteen consecutive bullseyes out of a possible fifteen, mak- 
ing a total score of 541 out of a possible 675 at 1000yds. He 
thrice won the Gittings diamond trophy, and had a large col- 
lection of other medals.” 
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Fixteres. 


Dec, 11 Lakewood, N. Jz-Alhday shoot of Mullerite Gun Club. 
A. A. Sch li "y. 
Dec. 26.—S ringheld. Mass.. Shooting Club turkey shoot. C. L. 
Kites, Sec’y. 
1906. 


Jan. 2.—Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Gun Club annual shoot. 

Jan. 17-20.—Hamulton, Can., Gun Club live-bird tournament. J. 
Hunter, Sec’y. : 
an. 23-28. Brenham, Tex.—Sunny South Handicap. 
an. 31-Feb. 2—Taylor, Tex.—Central ree Handicap. 

an. — a .~ fae. fae 
t. . ilstrap, Mgr. . 

Feb. 69.—Houston, Tex-Sen’s Grand Southern Handicap. Alf. 
Gardiner, Mer. ; 

Feb. 15-16.—Detroit, Mich.—Jacob Klein’s tournament on Rusch 
House grounds, under auspices of Tri-State Automobile and 
Sporting Goods Association. 

June *39.—Dalton, ., Gun Club annual tournament. Ernest F. 
Scott, Capt. 


DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


The Montclair, N. J., Gun Club announces that they will hold 
shoots on the mornings of Dec. 26 and Jan. 2. 


= 
Mr. C. L. Kites, Secretary of the Springfield, Mass., Shooting 
Club, writes us that the turkey shoot of the club will be held 
on Dec. 26, instead of on Dec. 25, as at first announced. 


In the contest for the English Hotel cup, held on the grounds 
of the Indianapolis Gun Club, Dec. 10, between Messrs. Flinn 
and Farrell, the latter won by a score of 75 to 72. Each shot at 
100 targets. 

e 


On Wednesday of last week, Mr. Fred Schwartz, of Bridesburg, 
Pa., was victor in a live-bird match with Mr. W. O. B. Campbell, 
of Frankford, by a score of 43 to 41. The consideration was said 
to be $100 a side. 

R 


New York was favored with an unusual number of distinguished 
sportsmen last week, among whom were Messrs. Irby Bennett, E. 
S. Rice, “U. M. C. Thomas,” J. T. Skelly, E. H. Tripp, Frank 
Lawrence, H. P. Fessenden, Elmer E. Shaner, J. Ogden, and 
S. M. Van Allen. 


exas Handicap tourna 





e 
The Indianapolis, Ind., Gun Club announce a handicap shoot, to 
be held on Saturday of this week. The prizes will be turkeys, 
ducks and chickens. The programme consists of four 25-target 
events, 40 cents entrance. Winner of first in each event incurs a 
2yd. penalty. 
y 
In the contest between Messrs. A. A. Felix and A. J. Miller, at 
Point Breeze, Philadelphia, on Saturday of last week, Mr. Felix 
won by a score of 22 to 21. Each shot at 25 live birds, $50 a side, 
30yds. rise. They agreed to shoot a return match on Saturday of 
this week, 50 birds, $50 a side. 


R 
The President of the Consolidated Gun Clubs, Dr. D. C. Y. 
Moore, South Manchester, Conn., informs us that, at the Hart- 
ford Hotel, Hartford, Conn., there will be a meeting of the dele- 
gates on Jan. 9, 1905. All clubs wishing to join or take part in 
the tournaments to be held next season should address Dr. Moore, 
as per address herein given. 


» 

At the monthly shoot of the Harvard Gun Club, the Bancroft 
cup was won by H. H. Bartlett, with a score of 18 out of 20. 
Mr. W. ‘T. Kissel (1908) was second with 15. This was Mr. Bart- 
lett’s fourth win. Four consecutive wins, or seven wins regard- 
less of sequenc, constitute ownership. 


¥ 
The live-bird championship of York county was won at Glen 
Rock, Pa., on Dec. 8, by Mr. Allen M. Seitz. His score was 16 
out of 20 birds. Former winncrs are Michael Lauber, David 
Deardorff and Eli Spangler, of York, and Mr. Shirk, of Han- 
over.. A date will be fixed in the near future for a final shoot-off 
for the ownership of the trophy. 


R 
At Newark, N. J., on the grounds of the South Side Gun 
Club, Dec. 17, a number of U. M. C. experts will give an ex- 
hibition of the trapshooting skill, Among those mentioned are 
Messrs. R. O. Heikes, T. A. Marshall, C. W. Budd, W. H. Heer, 
F. C. Riehi, J. L. D. Morrison, Col. J. T. Anthony, Zs, = 
Hubby, C. B. Adams, H. Watson and F. E. Butler. 


R 

Mr. Tacob Klein writes us as follows: “I will give a tourna- 
ment, one day targets and one day live birds, on the Rusch House 
grounds, Detroit, Mich., Feb. 15 and 16, 1905, under the auspices 
of the Tri-State Automobile and Sporting Goods Association. 
There will be $100 added to the target events and $150 added to 
the live-bird events. Target handicaps, 16 to 2lyds.; live-bird 
handicaps, 26 to 32yds. There will be one event known as the 
Gillam and Barnes international live-bird trophy event, 25 birds, 
$25 entrance, with $100 added. Catalogues issued soon.” 


The Middlesex Sportsmen’s Club will hold a shoot at East Lex- 
ington, Mass., on Dec. 26. This will be the first of a series, which 
will continue through 1905, on holidays, Christmas, Washington’s 
Birthday, Patriot’s Day, Memorial Day, Bunker Hill, Independ- 
ence Day, Labor Day, and ending Thanksgiving Day. The Han- 
dicap Committee includes among its members Messrs. O. R. 
Dickey, H. M. Federhen, Jr., D. E. F. Gleason, Thomas Baxter, 
Roy A. Faye, F. C. Adams, Allison, Rule, Climax and Frank 


Morse. * 


The programme of the Poughkeepsie Gun Club New Year's 
tournament, Jan. 2, provides eight events; six at 15 targets and 
two at 26 targets, the latter being merchandise events. Entrance 
$1.30 and $2. Shooting begins promptly at 10 A. M. Purses 
divided Rose system. Targets trapped at 2 cents each. All 
shooters, whether for purses or targets, must enter for the whole 
programme, privileged to withdraw at any time. Loaded shells 
and refreshments for sale on grounds. High average, profession- 
als or amateurs, first $5; second $3. Electric cara (Vassar Col- 
lege) from railroad station, stop close to shooting grounds. In- 
terstate rules wil! govern all events. Ship cartridges, express 
charges prepaid, to H. W. Bissing. Programme finished eerly. 
Alfred Traver is captain. 


FOREST AND STREAM, 


‘The third shoot of the Mullerite Gun Club is fixed to take 
at Lakewood, N. J., on Saturday of this Lakewood 
sittiated on the Central Railroad of New Jersey. There 
fouf évents on the programme. No. 1 is at 10, and Nos. 2 
3 are at 20 targets. Entrance 65 cents and $1.30. Added money, 
$1 and $2. Targets 1% cent. No. 4 is the Mullerite handicap, 
106 targets, $3.50 entrance, nine merchandise prizes. The man- 
agers are Messrs. Albert A. Schoverling, 2 Murray street, New 
York, and Frank Muldoon, Freehold, N. J. 


* 

Mr. A. J. Du Bois, Secretary, writes us as follows: “On 
Monday, Jan. 2, the Poughkeepsie Gun Club will hold their an- 
nual New Year’s tournament, and we would request you to send 
a representative to help us. These meets have always brought 
out a large attendance, and it is known as the most important 
shooting event of the whole year held in the Hudson Valley. 
Last year we had over sixty shooters, and it is our intention to 
make this event of 185, both in mumber of attendance and in 
importance to the shooting fraternity, eclipse all previous tourna- 
ments held in this vicinity.” 


ce 


RS 


Berwarp WarTERs. 





New York Athletic Club. 


Travers Istanp, N. Y., Dec. 10.—A steady snowfall, with a 
light, shifting wind and a dull light, made difficult weather con- 
ditions for good scores. The club grounds, on Travers Island, 
are close by the famous amusement resort, Glen Island, so 
popularly patronized by New York dwellers in summer. The 
grounds are perfectly equipped for trapshooting competition and 
for comfort. Mr. Greiff was shooting a new gun, which materi- 
ally affected his shooting, inasmuch as he did not know its pecu- 
liarities. Mr. Hibbard’s gun punished him by cutting his trig- 
ger finger and in turn decreasing his scores. 

The opening event was at 15 targets, practice shooting, and the 
scores were as follows: McMurtry 7, Waters 10, Greiff 9, Barnes 9. 

Second event, 10 targets, practice: McMurtry 7, Waters 6, 
Greiff 7, Barnes 8, Hibbard 5. 

The December cup event was shot in two strings of 25. 









ot’L. Hdp. Brk. Tot’l. 
Waters 46 SEE Psecstccost 2 #0 £2 
Barnes .... 32 McMurtry ....... 10 630 8 
Hibbard 
Trophy event, 25 targets, handicap: 
i ene ae ee Hibbard ......... 6 2 28 
SE épnatlinsasite ia 8 McMurtry ........ 5 2D B 
Ey 6 23 2B Pearsall ...s0000.8 FB & 
Trophy event, 25 targets, handicap: 
QE scocesonsenee = a | TRS cseccocensd 3 128 2 
ee ene 6 16 2 McMurtry ........4 Mm 18 
Pease ..scccoese 4 2 2% 
Trophy event, 25 targets, handicap: 
Paareh .vesccesses 3 1 @ Barnes ....0. scooos «624066 
WRNNES. vecesescsee $8 14 1% #£McMurtry ........ om 
UUEE .. snncpenepates 1 16 
Trophy event, 25 targets, handicap: 
McMurtry ....... 2. 2B. Waters ...0c.0003 86 19 
DEE: wcxsesesene we ee ate = See oa a. = 
POM wwestovend 3 6 19 
Trophy event, 25 targets, handicap: 
McMurtry ..... ood 2 2 #£Greiff .. 2 2 
Pearsall . 3 14 217 Waters 13 6 
Barnes oo 7 2B 





Arizona Sportsmen’s Association. 

Tucson, Ariz.—At the twelfth annual tournament of the Arizona 
Sportsmen’s Association there were five professionals present— 
R. C. Reed, Harold Money, W. H. Seaver, D. W. King, Jr., and 
H. Justins. Three days at bluerocks, Nov. 24, 26 and 26. The 
following scores were made: 

wee Day—, ;—Second Day—; annie Day—; 





hot at. Broke. Shot at. Broke. ot at. Broke. 

BE: schivcseoteces 170 =: 168 220 «62202 140 «=—:114 
McDonald --170 =161 170 = 188 40 0=—s 18 
Morrell --170 = 135 220 «198 140 == 8 
Harrison --170 §=148 220 «6180 60 33 
Pickett --170 144 1700«=—(:137 14006«=—s 0 
Money -.170 156 220 «212 1560s 102 
Rand --170 8158 170 «186 m5) «100 
Peck <a we 120 = «104 ose ove 
SD . ciebeonmevcdkesasd 17 163 220 «199 150 Ss 104 
OS eae: 145 127 130 0=—s 119 115 «610 
ON eee 170)=— «157 220 «202 115 $3 
ee pbnabebesebeeiinns “ne 220 «200 115 86 

BE ciccscversccs % 60 35 25 are ieee 
EE. sespesepoveveies 170 =: 153 220 «206 115 7 
PRE ccavciecvesesia 170 «3=6140 170 =—:138 140) «(104 
SED. oncesndtpasenses 170 «148 170 «155 90 70 
WOGES Ncedeoctbboncned 170 3=:155 220 «198 p39 25 
EEMER cocchccaveneeuesil 170 «=«149 20 175 140) = 109 
BUND: nccosecnnvegeneeked 170~=s 161 115 92 90 65 
EEE cc cccctvcnoens 170 =6:120 170 «(127 140 97 
SEER  dunvicbotoneepoen 170 =: 131 120) «(16 120 87 
Norton .......ccccccees 100 86 % 83 40 38 
G Julian ........+000+. 170 «134 170 «=—«:134 400=— sil 
SS oe. 170 86140 120 97 140 98 
BEREDS. caspoeseedsutance 170)=s:131 9 4 90 50 
GC Fegan. cdivewetedne 170) «(147 220 «198 115 79 


On Nov. 27 there was a live-bird shoot, 25 birds, $20 entrance, 
$65 added money, three moneys, 50, 30, 29. Scores follow: Ives 
“1, Morin 16, Hart 20, Purcell 14, Seaver 17, Aitken 22, Graham 
22, Tanner 22, Martin 17, Steinfeld 15, Weber 20, Ronstadt 16, 
C. Julian 15, Harrison 21, Norton 18, Reed 13, Money 21, 
Justins 21. 

At the business meeting of the Association the following officers 
were elected for the following year: J. M. Aitken, President; H. 
Harrison, Vice-President; W. D. Tanner, Treasurer; W. L. Pin- 
ney, Secretary. 





Indtanapolis Gun Club, 


Inpranapo_is, Ind., Dec. 10.—There were ten practice events 
and the match for the English Hotel cup in the programme of 
the club shoot to-day. Farrell was the winner in the match for 
the cup with a score of 75 to Flinn’s 72. Scores: 


Events 123466%78 910 Shot 

Targets 20 20 20 20 20 20 25 261520 at. Broke 
ED -cpircidnctugveccsens 181711181716 221915... 185 163 
TT . ptekvnansbitioonsi 13 16 2016181819...... 145 120 
ST  vcesuiieahibabpoeves 1616 20151914......20 140 120 
PRNNGEE Dssiueeocevbeooccts ) oe SS eee 85 68 
Se sec dele chbseupnes fF eee ee Pe 85 60 
EERE < cccngpecbooutensee be Se be P23 'en MGs as 90 16 
OREO .codetncsocens op oo: 0h 13151011 ..10.. 100 59 
ROUEN Cicstevsciccosnes 06 os 4 Oe oes 40 26 
EE ashocesvcsensees te 2s ‘ene te we bode es 40 i 
CEES -.cihgockatonetesues 450 oh Mee bh th we ek oe 20 nl 
TEEN. ucwesasbéaasheoedoostliane BE ob be WE ve EE ce os 65 56 
SIGIR  pasnipanbesecevecead wh os sei cece oo MB... 60 26 

Flinn-Farrel match for English Hotel cup, 100 targets each: 

T : 25 25 25 26 Targets: 25 5 25 2 
Fart. cccese2l 18 17 19=%6 Flinn ............18 20 18 16—72 


Next Saturday there will be a handicap shoot for turkeys, ducks 
and chickens. Programme, four 25-target events, entrance 4 cents 
each event. Turkey, duck and chicken in each event. Winners 
of first prize in each event handicapped dyds. : we 





{Dee. 17, 1904. 





Crescent Athletic Cist, 


Bay Rivté, L. 1, Déc. 10.—A steady snowfall did ttot lessen 
the ardot of the shooters, and did not add to the perfeetion of the 
scores. Two~Méssts. A. G. Southworth and D. C. Bennett—tied 
on 21 for the Deeemiber cup. On Saturday of this week a large 
delegation of professionals will visit the club, and give a high 
class exhibition of target shooting. 

December cup, 25 targets, handicap: 


Hap. Brk. Tot’ 
AG Southworth..0° 21 a 


Bennett... ..8 18 21 Dr S P Hopkins.4 138 17 
L C Hopkins.....2 18 20 W W Marshall...6 12 17 


Trophy ‘shoot, 15 targets, handicap: 


Hdp. Brk. Tot’!. 
L M Palmer, Jr..0 18 18 






Dr Hopkins .....2 12 44 Damron .......... 5 8s R 
Bennett ..... it i 2B L C Hopkins....1 10 li 
Southworth © 12 12 = Marshall ......... 3 7 1 
Vanderveer . oe. mR 


Trophy shoot, 15 targets, handicap: 
Damron 








poasecased 4 10 4 Dr Hopkins .....2 8 10 

Southworth ....... 9 2 B ES see cccteee 0 9 9 

arshall ......... 3 ite)! MS cuscecetoe 1 6 7 
Vanderveer ......2 8 WW. 

Trophy shoot, 15 targets, handicap: 
Palmer ..... bed 2 2 DOGOR. 965 siiced 5 
Marshall . ° 8 1 Dr Hopkins . 6 8 
Vanderveer . 2 9 i SED” ‘sadcsbaesee 5 
Southworth .......0 10 

Trophy shoot, 16 targets, handicap: 
re > 2 @ whee ......00% 4 7 2 
eee: 2). a Southworth ...... 0 Ww WW 
Vanderveer ...... 2 9 hl Dr Hopkins ..... 2 7 9 

Shoot-off, same conditions: 
RRR 00, sconces © 14 14 Chapmas ......... 3 4 q 
Vanderveer ...... 2 7 9 eae 3 6 8 

Trophy shoot, 15 targets, handicap: 
Southworth ..;... 0 12 12 ~ Chapman ........ 4 9 
L C Hopkins.....1 ll W Vanderveer ...... 2 6 8 
Dr Hopkins a 0 2 aye 0 6 
BEOCGROE « o.cccéces 3 8 hl 

Shoot-off, same conditions: 
Southworth ....... - ae” ae L C Hopkins....1 9 10 


Dr. Hopkins ....2 8 10 
Tue Handicap Committee of the Crescent Athletic Club trap- 
shooting contingent, made some important readjustments for the 
season of 1904-1905. The members of the Handicap Committee are 
Charles J. McDermott, chairman; Charles A. Sykes, H. B. 
Vanderveer, T. W. Stake, and E. H. Lott. Handicaps follow: 












Targets: 25 15 Pairs Targets: 25 16 Pairs 
Edward Banks....... 00 0 J BMD cvsscsvess . a 8 
A M Boucher....... 6 3 2 B Knowlton..... 43 2 
H M Brigham...... . 8) KenyoR....0.cee a | 
Go RBs cc cccss 5 5 E i ovwsepecdses ae | 
F T Bedford, Jr Ww We | are ROE’ cv sbenccosse 4323 2 
H A Bourne......... 4 3 WP Bis ccs ece 6 3 3 
L R_ Boudon........ 8 & & W_W Marshall....... 5 3 3 
b BD TRB. .cscccces 8 5 & CJ McDermott...... 6 4 3 

C Bennett..... ee oe a ee d McConville 42 2 
E G Babcock........7 4 5 H McKenzie...... 5 3 3 
L A Consmiller.....7 4 4 F E Minder.......... 8 6 6 
GW $3 1 1 GW Meeker......... 42 3 
ci 7 4 #4 + Grant Notman ...... a. 4 
AE S.- 2-2 C F Nicholson...... 74 4 
WH S DB EE ED, De Beaaccccccse 2 3 
EA 74 4 i¢ Oswald........ —s 86 Ss 
RG 744 M Palmer, Jr....... 00 
¥ J_Colligan 744 George E Pool 4323 2 
EF Driggs 7 4 4 JS S Pedlow.. a 
W H_ Deeghan 7 4 3 ~~ FC Raynor. 6 3 3 
W C Damron 743 } , S Remsen 0 0 0 
W K_ Fowler 7. £4.44 L Rhett... a.@°g 
2< Faulkner. 5 3 3 James Rhett 7 4 4 

r E R Fiske 5 3 3 CG Rasmus --. 8 
A BR Pish...8i.-: 2 1 1 T W Stake..... 42 2 
C ET Foster 5 3 2 WH Shepard .. , 6 6 
i eae 8 6&6 & =F B Stephenson. aia in 
1? Graham......... 8 5 & C G Stephenson.....8 5 5 

C Grinnell, Jr..... 3 1 2 CG Stephenson, Jr.2 1 0 
ee i ktebachene ay a -* ~ “some «04 3 2 
SS te Ma Cebtetess 744 Dr S Sherwell.......7 4 4 
J, H_ Hallock......... 4 2 2 A G Southworth. 000 
GW _ een es 3 1 2 #£4William Sherer .....7 4 4 
D V B Hegeman....3 1 2 myder ........ 44 
A A Hegeman...... en te 4 ss 7; 2.3 
A W Higgins........ 8 65 & H B Vanderveer....4 2 2 
L C_Hopkins........ ck S E Vernon......... 5 6 
Dr S P_Hopkins....4 2 2 H C Werleman...... 744 
Henry Kryn ........ $ 1 1 #£4R'E Wigham........ 42 2 
C Kenyon, Jr........ 4 2 2 E G Warfield....... 744 





Boston Shootiog Association, 


Boston.—The Boston Shooting Association held a cu 


‘ 
2 


their grounds at Wellington, Mass., Saturday, Dec. 3 Scores: 
Events: 13 2:4°9 B°¢ 8 -9'2O'R 
_ Targets: 15 10 15 10 15 10 156 10 16 % 
SE iecsrenniaseernninee $i 8 9 813 8 9 9 8 19 
GUIEE "wasvccvoiaseecdcies 912 10 13 9 12 8 12 9 13 18 
DOUG cds bsrestcsenseesic BeBe Eee eae ey 
PEON snicustuiashonedaes SD: Bae 2-3. eo 2 
ME TS ccanetasvsebe sakes tn £Beee BB 8 Dee 
WOME | Scdéovecusbesibece oS et Se ee 
 cdeadesccs®sascdtbehs so Fh Te se FT 8 .. 
SD vba bead pani tnieh¥enb debe ee eee en aed 
EL ; cthvncubchinhnchin ; ore be 8 8 Te. 
RR to Bae-S SS 3-3. 2 
Peabody ......sscccccccccce oo 00 cc co coe DS EHP 2B SBS 
SD WOM civ cnc ceteededkene ee alee ak Oe a a CS 
DIOWEE:* cialcostmcensein> ote Oe are a, ot ey 
EY . cscpennmissovmnenten a eee or oe oF 
Cup shoot each Saturday during month. 


Dec. 10.—The weekly cup shoot on the grounds of the Bos- 
tcn Shooting Association was held this afternoon, although the 
day was cold and dreary. Fifteen shooters took part in the 
events. Frank, one of the best shots in the State, carried off the 
trophy. As there are three more Saturday shoots, he says he is 
coming after the other three; but over in the far corner of the 
club house some one says, “There are others.” 

Following are the scores: 


Targets: 10 15 10 15 10 15 10 15 Total. 
ORME wesc sc cccccecidadgchscestvece cose 910 914 910 811 80 
en RES a ae 914 711 612 611 78 
DER, weneocbonprimiiendentadrdetaens 814 713 712 611 78 
SN. Snicnies sucht wanseathhn 6o0on 712 911 811 810 76 

MEE. Sea Locssiaabesehseanhs coeds 413 813 8 8 910 73 
BORNE: wvobudinebsveesbaddensbicéecs 1014 8 9 411 610 72 

— a ee ee 799749T7U 63 
BINGE, .cn cdepocsdtharec ambepadenssonns 7i11 410 3 8 91 63 
EE 5. studi tawes Skdsvetescbsbebes 7988 49 610 61 
BUENO ncoscocensehhecvedtscbcessenec;oh 5673776 oe 

IP soms cpohpbhwsihtes casenstceneene as 7203210 ok 
EDEL, ‘cuesberekdbontstesenevenccndenl’¢ 10766016 a 
oat Disbasbiveshethsspoctpscudicec’ se 96887 35 ‘es 

SE. wun ddbidébemecktebas jas cheedbardeks oe ed 50s eo a 
BING abbdcbneks chdsauncysonphanvcdinwes 600) 06 v0 ec. ob 310 alo 


O. R. Dicxey, Mgr. 


Felix—Miller, 


PHILADELPHIA—At the Point Breeze race track to-day there 
was a relatively small attendance, owing to the snowstorm. 
main event was the match between Messrs. A. A. Felix and A. J... 


Miller, at 25 live birds, $50 a side, 30yds. rise. 


A J Miller........ Sebbestacs SpaRbosshsncte 
birds, 30yds. rise, $3 entrance: Johnson 6, Murphy 


S 5 ’ 
6, Stuart Felix 4, Miller 

10 gts rine, entrance: Stuart 
are bea beds Made, in, 96 * 





The Interstate Acsociation’s Annual Meeting. 


The annual meeting of the stockholders of the Intérstate Asso- 
ciation was held at Oakland, N. J., on the morning of Dec. 8 
last, but was adjourned later to the offices of the Laflin & Rand 
Powder Co., 99 Cedar street, New York, where the meeting was 
again called to order at 1:50 P. M., with President Irby Bennett 
in the chair. Every company that is a stockholder in the As- 
sociation was represented at the meeting, among those present 
being Mr. Irby Bennett, of the Winchester Repeating Arms Co.; 
Mr. Thomas Hunter, of the Hunter Arms Co.; Mr. J. Howard 
Marlin, of the Marlin Fire Arms Co.; Mr. A. C. Barrell, of the 
Union Metallic Cartridge Co.; Mr. T. H. Keller, of the Peters 
Cartridge Co.; Mr. Paul North, of the Chamberlin Cartridge & 
Target Co.; Messrs. Louis and W. F. Parker, of Parker Bros.; 
Mr. Charles Tatham, of Tatham & Bros.; Mr. J. T. Skelly, of the 
E. I, duPont Company, and Mr. A. W. Higgins, of the Laflin & 
Rand Powder Co. The Hoyt Metal Co., the American E. C. & 
Schultze Gunpowder Co., Ltd., the Hazard Powder Co., and the 
Remington Arms Co. were all represented by proxy. Mr. B. 
Waters of Forrest AND StrEAM; Mr. Will K. Park, of Sporting 
Life; Mr. W. R. Hobart, of the American FiefMi, and Mr. M, 
Herrington, of Shooting and Fishing; honorary members of the 
Association, were also present, as was Mr. Elmer E. Shaner, 
secretary-manager of the Association. 

The minutes of the special meeting, held Jan. 2, were read and 
approved. 

After the general routine business, the report of Mr. A. W. 
Higgins, treasurer, was presented for the year ending this date. 
The report showed that the Association was in good financial 
standing, there being a substantial credit to the account of the 
Association. Upon motion, the report was received, approved and 
filed, and a vote of thanks tendered the treasurer. 

The report of the secretary-manager was then read by Mr. 
Shaner, the report being subjoined: 

PittsspurG, Pa., Dec. 3, 1904. 
To the President, Officers and Members of the Interstate Assn. 

Gentlemen: In submitting my twelfth annual report of trans- 
actions of the Secretary-Manager’s office, I might condense the 
work, like Cesar, by saying that as usual we came, saw and con- 
quered, were it not that the public interest in the one sport that 
shows no signs of ever growing stale, is unflagging, and demands 
at least a cursory review, as in its third lustrum since my con- 
nection it continues to absorb interest, growing by what it feeds 
upon, and I must again repeat that the season was unquestionably 
the most successful in its history—more contestants participating, 
more targets being trapped, and more money divided in purses 
than during any previous year. 

The records of this office show that the sport of trapshooting 
is yearly growing stronger, and it will continue to do so while the 
public appreciate the fact that our nationa’s safety rests in the 
ability to shoot. To a company of marksmen, President Roose- 
velt said: “You may put a uniform on a man and a rifle in his 
hand, and then drill him, but if you do not educate him how to 
shoot to hit, another man can come along with a club and put 
him out of business.” And ex-Secretary of War Root says: “I 
know of nothing more important in the way of preparation for 
war than teaching the young men of the country to shoot straight.” 
When to this we can add that it is almost the only competitive 
sport remaining unvitiated by dishonesty, we can plume ourselves 
without fear of invidious criticism. In scanning the interim be- 
tween 1893 and 194 we have seen how “tall oaks from little 
acorns grow,” and how the Interstate Association has grown to 
be the parent organization of its kind until its branches over- 
shadow all the land. 

The wisdom of the decision to confine our work during the 
year to the South, Southwest, Middle West and Northwest has 
been abundantly justified, for by it trapshooting has received an 
impetus that is patent to all observers. Westward the star of 
empire still takes its way, as well as in Bishop Berkeley’s time. 


Tournaments, 


The first tournament of the season was held in Bristol, Tenn., 
April 6 and 7, on the grounds of the Bristol Gun Club. Though 
it rained almost continuously during the first day, promising May 
flowers galore, the contestants were not much edified thereby. 
The shooting, however, was exceptionally good, twenty-six con- 
testants making a slight fraction under # per cent. for the entire 
day. The second day’s shooting maintained the credit of the 
first, and the best of humor prevailed, and a large attendance of 
ladies lent interest to the work. 

The second tournament was held under the wing of the Ameri- 
cus Gun Club, of Americus, Ga., April 27 and 28. The only thing 
complained of was the high wind, which had to be éndured, as 
Old Probabilities could not be called to account. Magnolia Dell, 
where the tournament -was held, had charms sufficient to neu- 
jralize the discomfort caused by fractious Holys. Everything in 
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the way of creative comfort was at elbow, and the shooting was 
superb, both by amateurs and manufacturers’ agents. 

The third tournament was held at Nashville, Tenn., May 4 and 
5, under the auspices of the Cumberland Park Driving Club, and 
the attendance was larger than anticipated, all sections of the 
country being represented. The weather was ideal, and the 
mockingbirds sang in sympathy with the. general feeling. The 
shooting was good, and there was sufficient enthusiasm left from 
the first day to last until the close of the second. 

Of course the fifth annual Grand American Handicap target 
tceurnament, held at Indianapolis, Ind., June 21 to 24, was the 
event of the season. It was held on the grounds of the Indian- 
apolis Gun Club, and its assistance to make the meet perfect, I 
wish to specially acknowledge. Aided by all that up-to-date 
science in this line could devise, the enormous number of 155,300 
targets were trapped during the tournament. The plan previously 
outlined of dividing contestants into five sections proved all that 
bad been claimed in its favor. It established perfect equity as 
to weather, lights, waits, time of day, etc. Much time was saved 
and all the traps kept at work from start to finish. All who had 
shot under the old system unanimously gave adhesion to the 
new. Though preparation kept the manager and his assistants at 
work most of the preceding night, the result justified the outlay 
of effort. The event was characterized by the chivalrous de- 
meanor of contestants and spectators, many of the latter ladies, 
and all “went merry as a marriage bell.’”” Owing to the sizes of 
the event, it was necessary to its successful handling that the 
rules should be rigidly enforced, and they were, contestants yield- 
ing cheerful accord. The plan was made to be enforced, and 
contestants were required to conform. On the whole, the result 
justified the pains necessary to organize successful management. 
No readjustment nor afterthoughts were necessary, and as one 
contestant expressed it, “The whole thing ran only a little less 
smoothly than the Solar system.” To enlarge further on the 
Indianapolis success would be painting the lily. It points the 
way to a limitless series of triumphs. 

From Tennessee to Minnesota is a far cry, but our regular meet 
at Winona, Minn., July 4, 5 and 6, showed that Old Sol’s prog- 
ress north had warmed the veins of the Minnesotans to culmina- 
tion, and the affair was well sustained for two days. Though the 
third day’s attendance fell off, the result was sufficient to show 
that interest was awakened in southern Minnesota, and consid- 
erable eclat was generated by the Winona team capturing the 
La Cross Chronicle cup. The affair was under the patronage of 
the Winona Sportsmen’s Club, and it left nothing to be desired. 

At Grand Forks, N. D., we found everything that sportsman’s 
heart could desire, on July 27 and 28. The Grand Forks Gun Club 
did nothing by halves when it took a long lease on its grounds; 
it intends to be a permanency, and like all organizations in its 
section, knows no such word as “fail.” The event was one that 
would have caused the Hudson Bay Company’s ancient hardy 
navigators of the Red River of the North to unbutton their eyes, 
could they have contemplated the future. Some of the foremost 
trapshooters, amateur and professional, were present, and good 
scores were the rule. 

The seventh tournament of the season was given at Hot Springs, 
S. D., Aug. 24 and 25, under the fostering care of the Hot 
Springs Gun Club, and it was a good one—one necessary to draw 
visitors’ attention from the fascinations of the most wonderful of 
nature’s works—in close proximity to the wind cave, and also to 
the mausoleums of the diplodocus and other wonderful animals 
of pre-Adamite time. Though the background is not favorable 
for high scores, creditable records were made. A high wind 
marred the first day’s work to some extent, but the second day’s 
weather was better, and interest was unflagging to the close. 

Whether attributable to politics, petroleum or other cause, the 
tcurnament at Huntington, W. Va., Sept. 7 and 8, was a frost. 
The first day’s scores were good enough, but the patronage was 
so inadequate that it was deemed advisable to declare the second 
day’s events off, to the disgust of all lovers of the sport, and 
especially to the Huntington Gun Club. 

The wind-up for the season was held at Concordia, Kans., Sept. 
28 and 29, where everything was in concord, except the weather. 
The tournament was under the auspices of the Concordia Blue 
Ribbon Gun Club. Whether the name had significance or other- 
wise, certain it is that the first day’s weather was “very moist.” 
Though Juliet said there was nothing in a name, yet the term 
“Blue Ribbon” is generally suggestive of the cold water ad- 
herents. Scores made were as good as could be expected, if not 
better, and the weather of the second day was so fine as to cause 
forgetfulness of the first day’s discomfort. 


Looking Forward, 

While to some it may appear supererogatory to say more than 
has been said eulogistic of trapshooting, a few suggestions may 
not be inopportune. On the field of action trickery is out of the 
question, and is little to be apprehended in general, as the quali- 
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ties necessary to make a good trapshooter also, generally speak- 
ing, make him an honest man and too self-respecting to descend 
to chicanery. But, notwithstanding, the ounce of prevention pre- 
scribed in our rule as to manufacturers’ representatives was 
timely and tends to prevent friction, while the parties prescribed 
are generous enough to admit its justice. In this connection I 
cannot forbear to suggest that some similar discrimination against 
expert amateurs might be healthful, and I have no doubt that 
most of them are sufficiently broad-minded to admit of its justice. 
The continued success of our organization depends on fostering 
a love of the sport among those who have not attained, but are 
desirous of acquiring, proficiency as marksmen, and their ardor 
should not be dampened by pitting them on even terms against 
expert amateurs, who are frequently equally expert with the most 
noted manufacturers’ respresentative. As in horse racing and 
other sports, incumbrances are imposed to equalize, so I re 
spectfully suggest some remedy equivalent. I am sorry to say 
that there is a widespread suspicion in the minds of the trap- 
shooting fraternity that some in the category mentioned procure 
concessions from the manufacturer, which give them an unde- 
served advantage over the rank and file. Such discrimination can- 
not fail to be deleterious to the interest of clean sport, and, if 
possible, should be provided against and such forced from under 
cover as far as possible. Though the Interstate Association’s 
well-earned character defends it, yet, like Czsar’s wife, it should 
be above the suspicion that may harbor in some tender minds. 
I have dene all in my power to mitigate the evil, and respectfully 
solicit any assistance that can be afforded. 

I think it will be well to confine our work for 1905 to virtually 
the same territory as in 1904, and it might be judicious to extend 
our work even further west, as the Occident is very appreciative. 


The Grand American Handicap at Targets for 1905, 


We have applications from a number of cities, and the place 
selected for holding it in 1905 demands careful consideration. We 
should select the place that promises the greatest good for the 
greatest: number. All will agree that the Grand American Handi- 
cap cannot continue to grow indefinitely. It must inevitably reach 
a limit. In fact, I question the advisability of allowing indefinite 
growth. It has already reached proportions that put it almost, if 
not quite, beyond the power of humans to handle it successfully 
and maintain a true equity. Only those in immediate contact with 
the situation appreciate the magnitude of the work in connection 
with the Grand American Handicap, the major part not being 
visible from the surface. The detail, which is immense in amount, 
and which must be mastered prior to the actual time for holding 
the tournament, makes the work of conducting it appear com- 
paratively easy during its few days’ continuance; but all who 
have taken active part in it, know that it is sufficiently nerve- 
racking to satisfy the most strenuous, compelling much con- 
sumption of midnight oil and headache. 


Miscellaneous Mention. 


The work of the Secretary-Manager’s office has reached such 
proportion as to virtually absorb all my time. Correspondence 
during the year now closing has been larger than ever before, 
and its growth during years past has not been spasmodic, but 
regular, making night work obligatory much of the time during 
the tournament season. 

The properties of the Association are stored in Pittsburg, and 
fully covered by insurance. 


In Conclusion, 


I wish to repeat my thanks to our members for continued 
earnest support and uniformly generous treatment, and in this 
connection, the sportsmen’s journals for their undeviating sup- 
port and catholic comprehension of the situation and its re- 
quirements. Very respectfully submitted, 

Ermer E. SHaner, Sec’y-Mgr. 

The secretary read an application for membership from the 
Lefever Arms Company, the same being passed upon favorably. 

The secretary also read letters from the Hazard Powder Com- 
pany and from the American E. C. & Schultze Gunpowder Co., 
Ltd., withdrawing their memberships from the Association, the 
resignations being accepted. 

A list of applications for tournaments during 1905 was read 
and referred to the Tournament Committee, as were the six ap- 
plications for the Grand American Handicap of 1905. 

Before adjourning, the stockholders of the Association elected 
a board of five directors, who in turn elected the officers for 
1905. The five directors were: Messrs. Bennett, Bruff, Higgins, 
duPont and Parker. 

The following officers were then elected: President, Irby Ben- 
nett; Vice-President, W. J. Bruff; Treasurer, A. W. Higgins. 
Mr. Elmer E. Shaner was unanimously elected to fill the office 
of Secretary-Manager. 

The following committees were then appointed; 
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Executive Committee: Mr. Irby Bennett, Chairman; Messrs. 
W. J. Bruff and Eugene duPont. 

Tournament Committee: Mr. Irby Bennett, Chairman; Messrs. 
Paul North, A. C. Barrell, H. McMurchy, W. F. Parker, T. H. 
Keller, J. T. Skelly and J. Howard Marlin. 

Club Organization Committee: Mr. Thomas Hunter, Chairman; 
Messrs. T. H. Keller, A. H. Durston, C. N. Markle and Chas. 
Tatham. 

Trophy Committee: Messrs. A. W. Higgins and E. S. Lentilhon. 

After the stockholders and board of directors had held their 
respective meetings, the Tournament Committee went into session, 
Mr. Bennett in the chair. All the members were present except 
Mr. H. McMurchy, who was represented by Mr. Thomas Hunter 
by proxy. 

The minutes of the meetings held Jan, 2, March 4 and June 21 
were read and approved. 

Applications for the Grand American Handicap of 190 were 
read, the applicants being Indianapolis, Kansas City, Denver, 
Cleveland, Sandusky, O., and Put-in-Bay, O. Each application 
was accompanied by recommendations and set forth the advan- 
tages of their respective claims. Mr. E. H. Tripp was granted 
permission to address the meeting in behalf of the claims of 
Indianapolis. After an animated discussion lasting for a con- 
siderable length of time, it was finally decided to hold the Grand 
American Handicap of 1905 at Indianapolis, Ind., on the grounds 
of the Indianapolis Gun Club, some time during the month of 
June. 

On motion of Mr. Skelly, seconded by Mr. North, it was de- 
cided to change the form of application for entry in future Grand 
American Handicaps to read “white male citizens.” 

Manager Shaner presented a long list of applications from 
gun clubs for tournaments to be given during 195 under the 
auspices of the Interstate Association, From the number pre- 
sented several were chosen as desirable points, and the Secretary- 
Manager instructed to make the necessary arrangements. The 
points selected will be announced at a later date in the columns 
of the sportsmen’s journals. 

After considerable routine business was transacted, the meeting 
adjourned at 5:30 P. M. Ecmer E. Saner, Sec’y-Mgr. 
WESTERN TRAP. 


Ciocianat!i Gun Club, 


Tre weather on Dec. 10 was not the best for sport at the traps. 
The day was cold and snowy, the ground covered with a white 
carpet, and the shooting conditions hard. In spite of this, there 
was a very gocd attendance at the grounds, and a 100-target 
race was shot, and also two two-man team races. The practice 
was light, owing to the cold, the members being more comfortable 
by the big stove than at the score. 

‘In the 100-target race Gambell was high with 85, and was the 
Maynard gave him a close run, 





only nan to make a straight 20. 
finishing with $4. 

In the team matches Gambell and Shadwick defeated Peters and 
Barker. Shadwick was high in the first match with 47. Gambell 
second with 46. Neither Peters nor Barker shot in anything like 
their usual form. . 

The members were much pained to learn of the serious illness 
of Thos. A. Logan (Ackley), who has never fully recovered from 
the sickness which attacked him on his return from his duck 
hunting trip this fall. 

Ackley is a sportsman of the old school, and one whom it is 
a pleasure to know. He is thoroughly conversant with shooting 
of every kind, and has hunted in many sections of the country. 
As an angler, he has also made a reputation, and enters into 


the sport with the same enthusiasm he shows for shooting. 
Always with a kind word for those he meets, and always ready 
to impart to the amateur any desired information from his vast 
store of knowledge of guns and field sports, Le is sadly missed 
from the weekly shoots of the club, and many are the wishes 
for his recovery. He has always been identified with organizations 
having for their objects the protection of game or the furthering 
of trapshooting interests, and has always given freely of his time 
and strength. He was one of the first members of the famous 
Cuvier Club, and for years was corresponding secretary. As a 
member of the old Cosmopolitan Gun Club, he worked hard to 
keep the organization together. That he may soon resume his 
place in the club, arf at the firing line, is the hearty wish of 


every man who has met him. 


The day’s scores follow: 

One hundred target race: 

Targets: 20 20 20 20 20 Total. 
Gantel ee eee 15 17 15 2 18 8 
Maynard ........+-scccccesccceccsseccene 16 15 16 18 19 84 
Berman .......- cee veccccecsccccvesscoees 15 14 17 16 16 ‘ 
Williams sauai tap bbb as Wewadheucnencete 13 14 13 18 17 7 
Me, GB osece st anpneesnspedeumnpeneteh’ 1 16 16 16 «16 74 
Barker ..... cote Sanaa: SC ae ee ee 81 
Shadwick issncrntnediece tt Massie 19 ll 15 17 Il 73 
SS A RE yr hn Si Ag Pert} 1% 15 11 17 14 72 
SS rn eet rT 14 13 16 15 14 72 
heifer .cccsvsvccees 15 13 13 17 13 71 
Boley a cccvccccsccccscccvccvccesccsvesces 13 16 13 123 «18 67 
Willie Green ...00.cccscccccccvecescccces 13 13 14 14 12 66 
GR eid sdiavn cdvecevciveve stage ceaesonse 710 8 10 14 49 


Team shoot, 50 targets, for the targets: 
Gambell 46, Shadwick 47; total 9%. Peters $4, Barker 39; total 72. 
Team race, 25 targets, for the targets: 
Gambell 21, Shadwick 20; total 41. Barker 22, Peters 13; total 36. 


Springfield (O.) Gua Clob. 

Art the shoot of the Springfield Gun Club, held on Dec. 3, ten 
men were in attendance. Four 25-target events were run off, and 
some good scores were made, in spite of the hard weather condi- 
tions. Young was high gun with 92. Henderson and Strong tied 
for second on 85, and Foley was third with 80. Johnson and 
Green finished next with 74 and 70 respectively. Snyder and 
Poole shot at 75 targets each and broke 66 and 61 respectively. 
Morgan broke 26 and Thompson 14 out of 50. 


Notes, 


J. Bailey Morlidge, city engineer; Lew M. Krebs, Superintend- 
ent of Public Parks, and Ralph Wendt, all of Newport, Ky., put 
in two days hunting in the southern part of the State, and re 
turned with 77 rabbits and 24 quail. 

James Sheets, of Springfield, returned home after a nine days” 
hunt around De Graff. He had fair sport, killing 55 quail. Last 
year, in this locality, he found twenty-one bevies. 

Phil Wentz, Jr., Dayton, on the last day of the season suc- 
ceeded in getting two rabbits, but saw no quail. 

The fine weather on Dec. 7 was too big a temptation for some 
of the members of the Rohrer’s Island Gun Club, of Dayton, to 
resist, and they went out to the grounds for a little shoot. The 
club house, as usual, was full of good cheer, and the boys made 
some excellent scores. Heikes was high man with 9 out of 100. 
Oswald second with 90. Hanauer third with 81. Oldt 80, Kette 
and Miller tied for fifth place on 79. 

Mr. Rolla O. Heikes went to Cleveland on Dec. 10, where he 
met his son, and the two will go to New York to close up the 
year’s business. They will then return to Dayton for the holiday 
season. 

Jack Finley will hold an all-day target tournament at Salem on 
Dec. 15. The prizes will be ducks and turkeys. 

The turkey shoot on the range of the Eaton Rifle Club will be 
held on Dec. 21, 

An enthusiastic meeting of the Welfare Gun Club was held at 
the Arcade on the evening of Dec. 6, and a permanent organiza- 
tion effected. Officers: C. C. Rayburn, President; Elmer Redelle, 
Secretary; Gus Thompson, Assistant Secretary; Geo. Edeter, 
Treasurer; Captain, W. I. Spangler, Quartermaster; Messrs. Ray- 
burn and Bradshaw, Squad Hustlers; A. Million, Cashier; Mr. 
Kanmacher, Clerk. After the election considerable business was 
transacted, which will promote the interests of the club in every 
way. The club made a most enviable record during the short 
time it was running the past season, and every effort will be 
made to make the next season most successful in every respect. 
The club has excellent grounds, level and with sky background, 
two sets of traps, with shooting shed at each score, and all situated 
only a few minutes’ ride from town, or within easy walking dis- 
tance. 

The big match between W. I. Spangler, of the Welfare Club, 
and Harry Oswald, of the Rohrer’s Island Gun Club, will take 
place on Dec. 17, and the prospects are good for a big crowd. 
The club proposes to have a turkey shoot, team match and practice 
shooting on the same day, one set of traps being reserved for this. 

C. H. Cord has just returned from a trip to Barber county, 
Kans., where he enjoyed excellent sport, finding quail, jack 
rabbits and cottontails plenty. He says the shooting is mostly 
in the open, except that there are occasionally a few cottonwoods 
and willows along the creeks. The birds are usually found under 
these cottonwoods and willows, and in branches of wild plums, 
which grow about waist high, and furnish good cover for the 
quail. He had his pointer puppies Sam and Major with him, 
and shot over them every day for two weeks, and they did grand 
work, The residents treated them in royal style, and if near a 
farmhouse about dinner time they just had to go in and eat, and 
on those Kansas farms they live well. The chief objection to a 
hunt in Kansas is the long, tiresome journey there and back. 
The party bagged 300 quail, 60 jack rabbits, 6 ducks and a lot of 
cottontails. 

The Paintersville, trapshooters held an all-day shoot on Dec. 8 
for turkeys and cash prizes. Bonasa. 





The Dixon Measutes. 


Gravy, Randolph County, W. Va., Dec. 9.—Ediior Forest and 
Stream: In your issue of Dec. 10 an inquirer asks about the 
Dixon measures; a doubt is expressed whether any such had an 
existence as associated with the name Dixon. For the information 
of yourselves and readers, I will say I have in my possession one 
of Dixon’s patent flasks. It has stamped on the brass top “James 
Dixon & Sons, Sheffield.” I have owned it for nearly fifty years— 
bought it when I first began to shoot, then a boy of about fifteen 
years. The inner part of this flask is of copper, I think, and 
the outer side is very neatly covered with hog skin. It is now 
in as good and serviceable order as when I first got it, save only 
its rather antique appearance, caused by age and continual service. 
In muzzle-loading days it was my constant companion when out 


é 


my.gun. Although I now use a breechloader, and have for 
several years past, still, I frequently use the old flask in loading 
shells, as it has a very good and serviceable graduated 
Measure on its top, with a perfect cut-off that never yet 
If Enquirer will turn to page 92 of “Frank Forester’s 
Manual.for Young Sportsmen,” he will find the Dixon powder 
flask and Syke’s patent double-lever shot pouch, which, he states, 
is also manufactured by Dixon, of Sheffield, both described; and 
on same page will also see a cut of both those useful implements. 

By the way, Messrs. Editors, can you inform me whether 
“Frank Forester’s Manual for Young Sportsmen” is out of 
printer not? 

(“Frank Forester’s Manual for Young Sportsmen” is out of 
print. The question raised by Enquirer was not as to the exist- 
ence of the Dixon implements, but to the personality of Dixon. 
Who was Dixon?] 


IN NEW JERSEY. 
Montclair Gun Club. 


Monrtciatz; N.'J., Dec. 10.—Notwithstanding the snowstorm 
prevailing this ‘afternoon, eleven men showed up at the weekly 
shoot to-day, and while weather conditions were not very favor- 
able, some very fair scores were made. 

Event 1, a handicap match, 25 targets, for the prize of a silver 
loving cup, presented by Mr. C. L. Bush, for best scores made 
during December, left Winslow in the lead with a score of 24. 
Event No. 2, miss-and-out, was won by Babcock, who took home 
a box of shells. Events 3 and 4, 25 targets each, handicap, were 
won by Crane and Wallace, who each captured a box of shells. 

There will-be shooting on the grounds of the club on the morn- 
ings of Dec. 26 and Jan. 2. 

Scores of Dec. 3: 


i 








Events: Events: 2345 

Targets: Targets 25 26 26 25 
Cockefair OS 21 0 21 21 23 
Oe ee Winslow, 7.......- 2 022.. 
Geo Batten, 2. Wet, Giccccces 17 .. 22 24 16 
Babcock ..: OS 13 .. 19 22 20 
Baldwin . SE nes Kansneoo’ ee 
Crane, 3.. 





Handicaps apply only on events 1, 3 and 4. 
Epwarp WIrnstow, Sec’y. 





Goose Creek Gun Club, 


New York, Dec. 4.—The Goose Creek Gun Club opened its 
yearly shoot on their grounds at Goose Creek, Jamaica Bay, on 
Dec. 4. Nearly all of the members were present to inaugurate 
the season, although the grounds were not in the best of shape, 
and the weather conditions not the best. Still, a fairly good 
score was made. The shooting will now be a fixture every Sun- 
day until late in March, when the gun will be put aside and the 
fishing tackle will take its place. The club regrets its loss 
through the withdrawal of one of its charter members, one of its 
best marksmen, Emil Steffens, by reason of his recent purchase 
of a holding at Quogue, L. I. It is quite impossible for him 
to give proper attendance to the club affairs, and he was obliged 
to withdraw. He, however, will be a frequent visitor to the club 
affairs. 


H Wohlmacher 
Peter Albert 
Chas Rudolph 
og | OS Sa 
Fred Stehlin ........... 

Frank Helms ... 


1110101110111110111111111—21 
0011111110001111111101011—18 
1010111000111010110000110—13 
1101010111101010010000111—14 
«+ -1010011011001001010001100—11 

- -0010001100011000101000001— 8 





A Meyerhoff . . -00000000010000100001001L00— 4 
Henry Trebel .. )110101100111001010100100—12 
Capt Paul .......scscccesee - -0000100000000000000000001— 2 


SIDE LIGHTS OF TRADE. 


The calendar for 1905 issued by the Bangor & Aroostook Rail- 
road, is ornamented with an illustration of a hunting scene which 
is quite common in the vast area of country tributary to that 
line. Two hunters, in the midst of a forest, have brought a 
moose to earth. 








The Harrington & Richardson Arms Co., Worcester, Mass., 
have issued a beautiful calendar for 1905, which will be sent free 
to applicants. It bears a beautiful illustration in colors, the 
subject being a huntress in shooting costume cquipped with 
dog and gun. It is both useful and ornamental. 








PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


A call for proposals for canvas leggings has just been issued 
by the Isthmian Canal Commission of Washington, the material 
to be U. S. standard lb-ounce cotton duck. The quantity re- 
quired is 200 pairs in three sizes, and blanks containing specifi- 
cations may be had by application to the Isthmian Canal Com- 
mission, Washington, D. C., or to this office. The proposal in 
duplicate must be received at the office of the Commission at 
Washington not later than 10:30 A. M., on the fourth day of 
January, 1905, where they will be opened in public. 









and are SAFE. 


BAKER GUNS SHOOT HARD 


They are noted for this wherever known, and that is 

almost everywhere. Ask the man who owns one. 

Fine Trap and Medium Field Grades, $25.00 to $200.00 and up. 
Inquire of your dealer or send for full descriptions. 


BAKER GUN AND FORGING CO., 


Cer. Liberty & Seheo! Sts., BATAVIA, N. Y. 


3 “ “ 
3% “ “ 


Cash with orders. 








Single 100 at same rate. 
only offered to introduce our hand-loaded shells, we reserve the right 
to withdraw above quotations at any time without further notice. 


SCHOVERLING & WELLES, 


2 Murray Street, . - . 


SPECIAL PRICES. 


12 GAUGE LOADED SHELLS. 


3 drams S. & W. Smokeless, 1% oz. soft shot, - 


Per 1,000 
$18.00 
19.00 
20.00 


= 14% & &. or chilled, . 
“ 1% “ “ “ “ Sa 


As these low prices are 


New York. 








